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A UNITED STATES 
WwW: of this country are a United States. Our his- 


tory proves this beyond all question. Our relations 
with Germany have demonstrated it again. We as a 
people are today practically a unit upon two vital ques- 
tions—first, that we desire no war with Germany ; sec- 
ond, that we do propose to stand unflinchingly for the 
principles of international justice. In his address be- 
fore the Congress, April 19, the President expressed the 
feeling of the country when he confessed that his de- 
cision had been reached “with the keenest regret,” and 
that “all sober-minded men must unite in hoping that 
the Imperial German government, which has in other 
cireumstances stood as the champion of all that we are 
now contending for in the interest of humanity, may 
recognize the justice of our demands and meet them in 
the spirit in which they are made.” 

If it were our ambition to go to war we could have 
done so long since. There has been provocation a-plenty 
in the “relentless and indiscriminate warfare against 
vessels of commerce” and in the inability of the Impe- 
rial German government to limit or restrain its warfare 
against freight and passenger ships. What we prophe- 
sied last August has come to pass. We have notified 
the German government that unless it “immediately 
declare and effect an abandonment of its present meth- 
ods of warfare against passenger and freight-carrying 
vessels, this Government can lave no choice but to sever 
diplomatic relations with the government of the German 
Empire altogether.” This is not a declaration of war; 
it is not even a severance of diplomatic relations. It 
does represent, however, the collective judgment of the 
people of this nation. 

We have tried to maintain in this country an attitude 
of official neutrality. We have stood for the protection 
of neutral life and trade. We have viewed with pro- 
found concern the evidences of impudent behavior 
toward a number of neutrals. We are now hoping that 
we shall not be obliged to abandon our neutrality in 
order to preserve the rights of neutrals. It has been 
our purpose to stand for the principles of international 
law without giving unnecessary offense. It has been 
our desire to maintain friendly relations with both 
sides. Whether we shall be able to maintain these 
friendly relations with both sides is at last a serious 
question. Neutral rights have been infringed by both, 
but American lives have suffered because of the actions 
of but one. We of this country are not only opposed to 
the submarine warfare against the trade and lives of 
neutrals; we are opposed to the treatment of Belgium, 


of Poland, of Serbia, and of Greece. We are doing the 
best we can to keep alive the sanction of opinion behind 
the law of nations. We are interested not only in our 
own rights, but in the rights of every nation. We shall 
never agree that any nation can, under any circum- 
stances, commit unlawful acts against an innocent and 
unoffending State, whether that State be this or an- 
other, and go unchallenged. 

The issue between Germany and the United States 
has been and is, Shall the lives of non-combatants be 
safe upon the high seas, or shall they not?’  Interna- 
tional Jaw says that they shall be safe. When Presi- 
dent Wilson wrote his note of July 21 last, the German 
government agreed that liners would not be sunk by its 
submarines without warning and without safety to the 
lives of non-combatants. To have obtained such a ruling 
from the German government was then a very great 
victory. We dare to hope that the American note of 
April 18, 1916, will make this victory secure and per- 
manent. 

In any event, the nations now at war should have 
learned by this time that in questions relating to inter- 
national justice this is a United States. ¢ . 


FELLOWSHIP AND RECONCILIATION 


V 7 NAVE heretofore referred to the formation of an 
American group of the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion last fall at Garden City, Long Island. Another 
meeting of the Fellowship was held at Ocean Grove, 
April 13-14-15 and 16. It would be easy to state that 
there were devotional meetings; an address by Dr. Rufus 
M. Jones, of Haverford College, on “The Need of a 
Fundamental Spiritual Outlook ;” another on “Redemp- 
tion and Reconciliation,” by the Rev. Richard Roberts, 
of England; another on “The Distinctive Contribution 
of Jesus to Social Life,” by Prof. Walter Rauschen- 
busch, of Rochester University. We could say that 
there was much perfect sincerity and most encouraging 
and constructive effort in the direction of clarified think- 
ing and rational utterance in terms of a new and better 
world order. But none of these would adequately ex- 
press the spirit, temper, or hopefulness of the confer- 
ence. 
Men and women from various Christian communions, 
and some who adhered to no communion, were in attend- 
ance. They seemed to have been drawn together be- 
cause of a profound disturbance over the confusion of 
thinking in our present world, especially as regards war, 
as well as all social. and indeed even personal, antago- 
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nisms. It was contended that the present world condition 
is due to underlying moral and spiritual perversions 
which can and ought to be overcome. It was generally 
agreed that since the kingdom of God must be estab- 
lished in the world through the lives of men and women, 
therefore men and women must accept fully the princi- 
ple of fraternity as a way of life, with all the risks which 
such an acceptance may involve. The men and women 
present affirmed their deep and devoted love for their 
country, but also their higher allegiance ‘to the brother- 


‘hood of all mankind, in measured terms which involve 


refusal to take part in any war. They pledged them- 
selves to a life work for the establishment of good will 
in personal, social, commercial, national and interna- 
tional life, with all that that implies. It was generally 
felt and generally expressed that the duty of men and 
women is to supplant all competition for special privi- 
lege with competition in creative service. To do this, it 
was held necessary to unite in a spiritual fellowship with 
those in all lands who are ready to commit themselves 
to a life dominated by an interest in an order of society 
conformable with the mind of Jesus Christ. 

Little attention was paid to negative reforms such as 
non-resistance and passive good will, but very much to 
positive and vital methods calling for power and courage 
in practical behavior, for forbearance in argument, and 
for the avoidance of controversial methods. It was pro- 
posed to devise in every concrete way methods of ex- 
pressing the spirit of the movement and of furthering 
it in community and national life, and that in terms of 
deeds. 

We are informed that this war is producing religious 
revivals among the belligerent nations; that, indeed, the 
most real, tangible, and ponderable thing in the war is 
the renaissance of religious faith throughout all Europe. 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation is evidence of a gen- 
uine religious revival, first in England and now in the 
United States of America. Because of it, we may yet 
behold in our midst an increased “reverence for every 
human personality” and a demand for “a social order in 
which no individual shall be made subservient to the 
profit or pleasure of another.” 

We need not be surprised to see this new spirit ex- 
pressing itself in our neighbor next door, in the mer- 
chant down the street, in the lawyer to whom we have 
heretofore given little heed. The church may catch its 
spirit, as in old it did from Francis of Assisi. We may 
find it resulting in definite groups of constructive and 
forward-looking persons devising means for aiding their 
stricken brothers and sisters across the seas. The world 
ought to be a fairer and better world some day because 
of these men and women who have caught again the 
vision of the Christian men and women who lived in 
those far-off days before the withering régime of Con- 
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stantine. The question whether Jesus Christ has any 
hopeful constructive message for such a time as this 
was asked seriously and sincerely at Garden City and at 
Ocean Grove. The question will be asked increasingly. 
And the answer—the answer will be hopefully hastened, 
we dare to beleieve, by this Fellowship of Reconciliation, 


FIVE STEPS TOWARD INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE 


11ERE are before us five books, all printed uniformly 

by the Oxford University Press, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
each with an introduction by the secretary of the Endow- 
ment, Dr. James Brown Scott. The books are: Grotius, 
on “The Freedom of the Seas,” translated, with a re- 
vision of the Latin text of 1633, by Ralph van Deman 
Magoffin, of Johns Hopkins University; “An Essay on a 
Congress of Nations,” by William Ladd, founder of the 
American Peace Society, reprinted from the original edi- 
tion of 1840; “The Hague Peace Conferences,” with the 
American instructions and reports ; “Status of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice,” with an appendix of ad- 
dresses and official documents ; “An International Court 
of Justice,” containing a letter and memorandum of 
January 12, 1914, to the Netherlands Minister of For- 
eign Affairs in behalf of the establishment of an Inter- 
national Court of Justice. Hugo Grotius, William Ladd, 
The Hague Conferences, the convention for the estab- 
lishment of an International Court of Justice, the plans 
for its establishment in 1914! Had the learned Dr. 
Scott consciously designed this set of books for the pur- 
pose—we suspect he did not—it would have been diffi- 
cult for him more conspicuously to have marked the 
modern steps toward an international order. 

While the Mare Iaberum was but one chapter in Gro- 
tius’ “De Jure Predx” of 1604, it indicates the profound 
preparation of the “Father of International Law” for 
his epoch-making work, the “Law of War and Peace,” 
which appeared twenty-one years later. The Latin and 
inglish texts are here run side by side. The work has 
withstood all attacks, from Selden’s contention in his 
“Mare Clausum” in 1618, that the sea is capable of pri- 
vate ownership and that the King of Great Britain is 
the lord of the sea, to the many assaults of these latter 
days. The main point is that the book may be said to 
mark significantly one of the great services of the man 
who, by common consent, is the founder of public inter- 
national law. 

Mr. Ladd’s “Essay on a Congress of Nations” consti- 
tutes the very foundations of the American Peace Soci- 
ety. Its republication for the students of international 
relations has long been needed. It would be extremely 
difficult to speak wisely at any length upon the problem 
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of international organization without first a careful 
reading of this classic. Mr. Ladd’s fifteen chapters are 
models of clear and convincing expression. First to pro- 
pose an international Congress and High Court of Na- 
tions, his exposition requires little, if any, change in the 
light of the many wars that have devastated the earth 
since 1840. His principles are the principles which re- 
sulted in the great international conferences of 1899 
and 1907. 

It is especially fitting, therefore, that the next book 
should treat of The Hague Peace Conferences, of the 
instructions by Secretary Hay to the American delegates 
in 1899, and of Secretary Root’s in 1907. The reports 
of the American delegates to the two conferences are im- 
portant and convincing arguments in favor of interna- 
tional justice. 

Since the most important fact, besides the fact of 
The Hague Conferences themselves, is the agreement in 
1907 that there should be an international court of ar- 
bitral justice, it is especially fitting that the next book 
should treat of the status of the international court of 
justice prior to the present war. In the language of Mr. 
Elihu Root, this book “came at just the right time, be- 
cause on all these subjects we shall have to take a new 
departure after the war, and this paper is a summing up 
of the status of peacable settlement at the close of the 
period.” 

Last, but by no means least important, we have the 
draft conventions showing how near the establishment of 
that international supreme court really was at the out- 
break of war in August, 1914. ‘This last volume, a mas- 
terpiece of English, represents the last steps in the direc- 
tion of world order. Dr. Scott’s prefatory note to this 
volume is a heartening and inspiring utterance. It 
reads : 


“In an address delivered on the first day of February, 
1916, at Des Moines, Iowa, President Wilson said: 


“* You know that there is no international tribunal, my fellow-citizens. 
I pray God that if this contest have no other result, it will at least have the 
result of creating an international tribune and producing some sort of joint 
guarantee of peace on the part of the great nations of the world.’ 


“This little volume, published with the permission of the 
Honorable Robert Lansing, Secretary of State of the United 
States, because without his permission the official docu- 
ments which it contains could not properly be made public, 
is intended to show the progress already made in creating 
the international tribunal, of which the President of the 
United States is such an earnest and such a convinced ad- 
vocate. 

“In calling attention, as this little volume does. to the co- 
operation of Germany. France, Great Britain, and the 
United States in the cause of international justice, the un- 
dersigned ventures the hope that these four nations may 
soon again co-operate as fellow-workers in the cause of in- 
ternational justice, for they must needs co-operate in this 
cause if justice is one day to regulate the conduct of na- 
tions.” 


These books, we repeat, are important books. They 
are important because the institutions indispensable to 
enduring peace must be established at the last by states- 


men. We have here five invaluable storehouses of quick- 
ening, indeed, necessary, information for those statesmen 
who are to reorganize our world at the close of the pres- 
ent war. Lawmakers, scholars, students, laymen, desir- 
ing to acquaint themselves with the essential facts bear- 
ing upon a hopeful international organization that shall 
mean international peace will wish to study with care 
these five important volumes. ¢_ 


EVERY PUBLIC BUILDING A FORT 


REPAREDNESS, that is the word. It is our most con- 
P spicuous word. It is used explosively by men, tear- 
fully by women, and lispingly by children. The word 
is defined exclusively in terms of a larger army and a 
larger navy. It is the plow-point of many a favorite 
Congressional enterprise. Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, 
feelingly confessed the other day that nearly everything 
introduced thus far in the Senate has something in re- 
lation to preparedness. ‘To quote: 

“We spent five weeks on a power-dam bill. It was in- 
sisted that it was a question of preparedness. We passed 
from that to another power-dam bill, and that was a ques- 
tion of preparedness. Now we seem to have another dam 


proposition. It seems as if we have just one dam bill after 
another. Everything is under the cloak of preparedness.” 


The child-labor bill is called a preparedness measure, 
and the same is true of the rural-credits bill. The river 
and harbor bill, with its infinite appropriations for rivers 
that are not rivers and harbors that are not harbors, will 
continue to rest firmly upon the foundations of prepar- 
edness and pork. We judge that the public-buildings 
bill is looming large as a series of important measures 
in the interest of a pecuniary piffle and a much-needed 
preparedness. 

Indeed, a former constituent of a United States Sen- 
ator has written urging, as one feature of preparedness, 
the question of appropriations for public buildings. He 
urges his Senator to cease opposing items in the public- 
buildings bill, especially those for public buildings in 
small towns. The constituent says: 


“We are expecting a public building in our town. Our 
member of Congress promised it to us during the campaign, 
and we are entitled to it. Besides, think of what it may 
mean along the lines of preparedness. The public buildings 
to be constructed in the future should be constructed as a 
sort of fort. A round building is just as feasible as a 
square one for post-office purposes; then, when we are at 
the front fighting the battles of our country our wives and 
children can stay in the public building, if it is constructed 
as a fort, and we will feel that they are safe from foreign 
invaders. 

“If you are really a lover of your country, do not oppose 
any appropriations for public buildings. Of course, if you 
intend to side against your country and sympathize with its 
foes, and be untrue to the flag that means so much to us, 
then we cannot expect any help from you in securing our 
publie building.” 


Here we have a patriotic citizen, a constituent who 
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would advance the whole program of preparedness mate- 
rially. Every public building a fort! There you have 
efficiency, a kind of preparedness which is indeed con- 
crete. 

While our ideas come hard, and we constantly need 
them in our business, let us carry this thought on a little 
and be consistent. Why forget our railroad locomo- 
tives? Surely each should be mounted with a 42-centi- 
ineter howitzer at once. ‘There are no engineering diffi- 
culties involved which seem to us insurmountable. Any- 
how, every engine has an engineer. It might necessitate 
the raising of a few bridges, but when everything else 
around us is rising with such perfect freedom, that would 
be a smal] matter. The expense of caring for the gun 
would by this process be greatly reduced for the reason 
that its welfare in time of peace or war could be left 
wholly and appropriately t othe fireman. It has always 
seemed to us strange that guns have not heretofore been 
exclusively in the charge of firemen. Anyhow, such a 
saving to our government should not be overlooked. 
Again, while we are not as expert with mitrailleuses as 
we might be, vet from what we know of them we feel 
that at least three might be very properly placed on the 
top of every watering cart, and at least two on each 
ice wagon in our national life. As will be readily 
seen, the watering carts operating night and day would 
lend themselves especially to a very important aspect of 
preparedness. The ice cart, being a permanent institu- 
tion throughout our land, would lend itself particularly 
for service in the daytime. Then, too, if every Ford 
automobile were obliged to carry an aeroplane destroyer 
we would be perfectly prepared, so far as danger from 
the air is concerned. But why go on? ‘The wealth of 
suggestions is overwhelming, the possibilities infinite. 
If the government, for example, were to take over the 
hat-manufacturing industries and supply each hat with 
revolving automatic rapid-fire guns, necessarily of a 
small calibre—we refer to men’s hats only—then we 
would have a citizen soldiery indeed without interrupt- 
ing the ordinary wheels of industry. Needless to say, 
ladies’ hats lend themselves to infinite possibilities of 
preparedness treatment, of which the extension of hat- 
pins is but one instance in point. 

Is it not clear that those responsible for our defense 
in this country are derelict in their duty, lacking in 
vision, nodding, we may say, at the switch? Prepared- 
ess, preparedness for our dear political homes and fire- 
sides, that is the idea. Steel tips for pointed shoes have 
received little attention, while suspenders strong enough 
to throw grenades, so far as we know, have not even been 
mentioned. But every public building a fort! That 
need is immediate, pressing, and mandatory. When will 
those responsible for the defense of this great nation rise 


to the demands of our enlightened age? —_ 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Labor and A program for preparedness in- 
Prepaseiness dorsed by 300,000 members of the 
and Peace. 


Chicago Federation of Labor has been 
laid before the members of all other labor unions in 
this country for approval. The program points out 
that preparedness is needed in the United States, but 
that it must be based upon physical fitness. Patriotism 
is also needed, but it must be a patriotism based upon 
love of country and a country which guarantees liberty 
and opportunity. The report declares that a great 
army and navy, unless democratized and placed within 
the control of the people, with leaders responsible to 
the people as a whole, will be a powerful instrument for 
the conversion of the country into a commercial oli- 
garchy. The report emphasizes the importance of in- 
dustrial organization, the public ownership of arms and 
munition factories, as well as the mines, forests, and 
other natural resources supplying raw material, to- 
gether with the railroads and means of transportation. 
The committee favors the passage of the Keating child- 
labor bill, whieh prohibits interstate transportation of 
the products of child labor. It would raise the age 
limit in child labor and compulsory education laws to 
sixteen years. It would pension mothers for the pro- 
tection of the children. It would secure clean, health- 
ful living conditions for the poorest of the population. 
It would provide for outdoor physical training in con- 
nection with the public schools to be continued during 
the summer vacation; this training to include instruc. 
tion in the laws of health, in woodcraft and nature 
study, cooking, camp-making, first aid in case of acci- 


dent. And, not least, it should endeavor to develop the 
instinct of healthy co-operation. The report says: 


“To put guns in the hands of children for this work 
— be vicious; to imitate guns with sticks would be 

It is recommended that organized labor be alive and 
awake to see that in any system of citizen soldiery the 
greatest possible freedom and democracy shall prevail ; 
that the men shall be given education in civic affairs 
and the fullest opportunity for promotion from the 
ranks. Any military system, it says, “should be demo- 
cratically officered and controlled by heads directly re- 
sponsible to the citizens.” The report concludes with 
the statement that the committee is opposed to any in- 
crease of the standing army. The danger to the Amer- 
ican workmen from foreign countries is not so much the 
danger of an attack by their governments; the real dan- 
ger is from the hordes of helpless underfed foreign im- 
migrants who are brought into this country by the great 
manufacturing interests which want cheap labor. 

The American Federation of Labor has proposed a 
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Labor World Peace Congress to be assembled at the 
same time and place that the belligerents meet to make 
the terms which end the world war. ‘This proposal has 
been sent to the organized labor movement of all coun- 
tries. 

It is evident that labor men everywhere recognize 
their duty to demand that nothing touching the lives 
of the workers shall be determined without taking coun- 
sel with them. 

From such information as we are able to gather we 
are quite convinced that organized labor, which now 
means fortunately the farmer organizations of our coun- 
try, as well as the industrial workers, have not as yet 
been overcome by the fears of an invasion by any of the 
belligerents now at war. Furthermore, it is clear that 
the peace movement must increasingly study and co- 
operate with the labor movement, for their aims and 
interests are more and more identical, at least so far as 
international matters are concerned. ¢. 


The War 
and Finance. 


The cost of the present war to the 
seven main belligerents—we mean the 
direct cost in war loans only—will 
soon reach the unimaginable amount of $30,000,000,000, 
a sum that would build seventy-five Panama Canals. 
The national war debt of the United Kingdom alone 
will soon reach $12,000,000,000. This fact, however, 
is not so discouraging to Great Britain as it might be 
did she not remember that the Napoleonic wars left her 
in debt much more than that amount, and at a time 
when her income was eight times less and her total 
wealth ten to twelve times less than at present. Yet, 
including interest, sinking fund, and pensions, the an- 
nual expenditure of Great Britain will soon reach 
$3,000,000,000, an amount nearly 25 per cent of Eng- 
land’s total income. The situation is no less distressing 
of course elsewhere in Europe. The present war debt 
of the four leading allies is nearly $38,000,000,000, 
while that of the three central powers, Germany, Aus- 
tria~-Hungary, and Turkey, is nearly $20,000,000,000. 
The war is now costing $100,000,000 a day. The total 
expenditures will soon reach six times the amount ex- 
pended in our Civil War. 

To distribute the burden of taxation at the close of 
the war, therefore, that it may not hamper trade nor 
depress the standard of life, is not going to be easy. If 
the revenue is raised by a graduated income tax, as it 
ought to be and in all probability will be, it may serve 
one useful purpose, namely, the abolition of the idle rich 
class. In any event, as Mr. Sidney Webb has recently 
pointed out, the rich people are most certainly going to 
become relatively much poorer as a result of the war. 

With spurts of activity here and there, this war will 
be followed by a general depression of trade. The mil- 
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lions of unemployed men and women at the close of the 
conflict will mean a sharp reduction of wages, while 
prices will remain relatively high. If the rate of wages 
is sufficiently reduced it will end in an industrial if not 
a political calamity of some sort. ‘The world is ap- 
proaching—and we are inclined to think that this in- 
cludes neutrals as well as belligerents—the greatest 
economic crisis which it has ever faced. ‘The destruc- 
tion of wealth leaves society, therefore, the poorer. ‘I'lfe 
burning or destruction of property, even though it be 
heavily insured, represents a net economic loss. It 
would thus seem the part of economic wisdom for us all 
to “prepare” for the long, lean years that are sure to 
follow. 

Mr. James J. Hill, our noted American railroad mai 
and financier, evidently takes this view, for in the New 
York Times for April 9 he emphasizes the importance. 
the imminent need of “preparedness for peace.” He 
clearly sees and urges the necessity for new industrial 
adjustments in our own country. He conceives that 
“armies and navies are no more necessary for that new 
order than a wise preparation for the changed condi- 
tions of industry that we, as well as others, must face.” 
Practically all business today is based upon the expan- 
sion of an unprecedented credit. ‘The world is spend- 
ing capital which will not be really created for many 
years to come. ‘The rate of this expenditure will natu- 
rally decrease at the close of the war, and our captains 
of industry may well take this into consideration now. 
In Mr. Hill’s language, the “only possible course is to 
live sparingly, buy little, sell and save.” At the close 
of this war, workmen, many workmen, we fear, will be 
thrown out of employment. What are we going to do 
with these men, and what is being done to “prepare” 
for such a contingency ? 

Prior to this war each of the powers had great difli- 
culty in meeting its interest charges upon its war debt. 
These charges will soon be quadrupled. ‘The interest- 
bearing debt of the United States is not more than $10 
per capita. The total debts of the nations at war will 
be at the close at least $220 per capita. 

There will soon be plenty of work for the financial 
organizers. ‘The war will leave the world with vastly 
depleted raw materials. ‘There will be a much-lessened 
cargo room and a marked increase of freight rates. 
The markets for mortgages and other securities will be 
disturbed and uncertain. The shortage of dwellings 
will cause higher rents, and the reduction of taxable 
materials will complicate the problem greatly. The 
question of tariffs is already receiving attention from 
disturbed financiers. How the vast amounts of fiat 
money are to be redeemed, how the decline of exchange 
is to be met, and how the inevitable mélée of competi- 
tion can be controlled, are only a few of the other and 
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perhaps lesser details. One must dread to think of the 
poverty and the infinite evils incident to it, a poverty 
sure to follow. But why goon? 4 


William Jennings Speaking of the League to Enforce 
Bryan and the Peace, Mr. Bryan suggests in the col- 
Taages to umns of the Commoner for March 
Enforce Peace. 


that the plans of the league be so 
amended as to eliminate some of the objections without 
lessening its effectiveness. Mr. Bryan agrees that the 
nations should set up a court for the decision of interna- 
tional questions beyond the scope of diplomacy. He 
suggests that the decisions “be enforceable by two 
groups”: one to be composed of the nations of the west- 
ern hemisphere and the other to be composed of the na- 
tions of the eastern hemisphere. He grants that a third 
group of Asiatic powers might be necessary. Mr. Bryan’s 
theory is that the decisions of the international court 
shall be enforced against a State by the nations com- 
posing the group of which that State is a member. 

He conceives that such an arrangement would cover 
all disputes except those of nations belonging to differ- 
ent groups. “In such cases sufficient length of time 
could be given for the parties involved to consider the 
recommendations of the international body, and it is 
almost certain that time and investigation would bring 
about a peaceful settlement.” Mr. Bryan adds: 


“The modifications proposed would save us from being 
drawn into European and Asiatic contests, and it would 
enable us to retain the Monroe Doctrine in its full force 
and vigor. Such a plan would doubtless receive the ap- 
proval of the American people because it secures all that is 
valuable by international agreement, and yet eliminates 
the dangers embodied in the plan which has been advanced 
by the League to Enforce Peace. While nothing can be 
done until the war is over, it is well for the friends of 
peace to be considering the various suggestions that are 
being made, for out of discussion comes truth, and truth is 
that which should be desired above all things else.” 


Mr. Bryan seems to pass over the word “enforce” as 
‘if it presented no difficulties. This is a comfortable 
manner of treating the League to Enforce Peace, but it 
lacks conviction. ‘There is probably no nation in the 
world today, there will be no nation in the world for 
many generations, willing to sign a treaty which shall 
make possible the use of force against it. ¢ ; 


Germany, In his preface to De Jure Belli ac 
Mexico and the 
Pacis, Hugo Grotius wrote—it was five 


years after the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth Rock—these words: 


“For I very well saw throughout the Christian world so 
great a license of making war and of running into arms 
upon every light cause, and sometimes upon none at all, 
that even the barbarians would have been ashamed to have 
owned it. And also that. arms being once taken up, there 
was no reverence at all had to laws, either divine or hu- 
mane, but just as if some Fury had been sent out to kill 
and destroy: so war, being begun, a general license was 
granted to work all manner of mischief whatsoever.” 
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Dr. John Dewey, in a recent number of the New 
Republic, takes occasion to point out that the German 
system of education has in the main been scientific and 
specialized, technical and professional ; that the English 
system of education has emphasized the general and hu- 
manistic aspect of human development, and that, in his 
opinion, we in America are as to our educational insti- 
tutions flopping between the German and English sys- 
tems. ‘This all may be true. There are many reasons 
for thinking that it is true, but, measured by results, in 
the light of the present war, the educational system of 
America seems fairly well to be holding its own. As 
for Mexico, 75 per cent of its inhabitants are illiterate, 
and it is not profitable, therefore, for us to discuss the 
educational system of that country. 

Whatever the educational system, we are nearer war 

today with Mexico and with Germany. than is comfort- 
able to contemplate. ‘The leading facts regarding Mex- 
ico are that there is a de facto government in that coun- 
try which we have officially recognized. It is laboriously 
trying to work out problems which are in no sense our 
problems. A bandit Indian named Villa has killed a 
number of American citizens and sacked an American 
town. We are trying to find this murderer that he may 
be brought to justice. ‘The de facto government in Mex- 
ico has, in the light of its agreements with us, aided us 
as best it can in apprehending him. In this whole situa- 
tion, especially in the light of our Pan American hopes 
and professions, there is no more reason for our going 
to war with Mexico than for our going to war with 
Siam. Not that there are no grievances, but their 
settlement cannot be hastened by the mere application 
of brute force. 

Germany is a different case. The supreme failure of 
the German government has been its inability to appre- 
ciate or understand the peoples of other nations. The 
oft-acknowledged actions contrary to international law, 
especially the method of warfare which sank the Lusi- 
tania, the Arabic, and the French cross-channel steamer 
Susser, have become, of course, intolerable. In conse- 
quence our Government has notified the Imperial gov- 
ernment that, unless it abandons its present methods of 
submarine warfare against passenger and freight-carry- 
ing vessels, the Government of the United States can 
have no choice but to sever diplomatic relations with the 
German Empire altogether. It was not necessary for 
Mr. Lansing to add that this action of the Government 
of the United States was taken with “great reluctance,” 
nor that it was taken “in behalf of humanity and the 
rights of neutral nations.” 

In spite of all these facts, we must insist that we have 
no right now to go to war with Germany. Our urgent 
request that Germany join with us in a treaty providing 
for a year of discussion before going to war about any 
question makes it necessary that we should remember 
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our own proposal in this instance, especially since Ger- 
many agreed to our own proposition in principle. 
Whether there is a better way of settling international 
disputes than by lining perfectly good workmen of our 
nation up against perfectly good workmen of another 
nation that they may compose national difficulties by 
blowing each other’s brains out, or not, is a practical 
problem for us here and now. Whatever our grievances, 
the killing of a few Germans more or Jess will not lessen 
them nor ameliorate them. 
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Of course we must insist upon international law with 
dignity and consistency, but why war’ Why ourselves 
lunge in to make more pertinent still the ancient words 
of Grotius quoted herein? Why jeopardize the fame 
and fortunes of our own educational ideals by joining 
needlessly in this “brawl in the dark”? In the long 
run our position of sane and judicial insistence will be 
justified before the bar of humanity, both in the case 
of Germany and of Mexico, if we only remain sane and 
judicial. ¢- 


AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY FOR CONTINENTAL 
LEADERSHIP 


By L. S. 


The author of this article is the well-known economist and 
professor of political science in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was a member of the commission which revised 
and compiled the laws of Porto Rico in 1900; chairman of 
the delegation of the United States to the First Pan Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress which met at Santiago, Chile, in 
1908; member of the U. S.-Panama Joint Claims Commis- 
sion, and secretary of the Second Pan American Scientific 
Congress, held recently at Washington. He is president of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 


Sk. who have been watching the trend of events 
in the countries of South America have been deeply 
impressed with the fact that there exists widespread 
disappointment that the United States has not taken a 
more definite position of leadership in the maintenance 
of the neutral rights of the republics of America. It 
was confidently expected by the people of South America 
that the United States would make her cause theirs, and 
that in so doing there would develop a unity of conti- 
nental policy which would mark the most important step 
toward true Pan-Americanism. 

The outbreak of the European war came so unexpect- 
edly, dealing such a severe blow to the economic and 
financial interests of all the republics of America, that 
the first period of bewilderment was followed by a period 
of anxious questioning with reference to their position 
as neutrals. ‘The uncertainties and anxieties of the sit- 
uation were increased by the presence of belligerent 
squadrons in the South Atlantic and South Pacific. The 
question of the interpretation of the rules relating to the 
shipment of supplies ostensibly shipped in pursuance of 
legitimate commercial transactions, but in reality in- 
tended for belligerent cruisers on the high seas, pre- 
sented a problem so difficult and delicate that no one 
country could hope alone to grapple with the problem in 
a satisfactory way. Similarly, the problem of prevent- 
ing any of the belligerents from making the ports of 
South America the bases of operations was an exceed- 
ingly difficult one, owing in part to the tremendous coast 
line, and partly to the inadequate facilities for patrolling. 

It was here that the opportunity for real leadership 
presented itself to the United States, a leadership which 
would have meant the performance of a lasting service 
to all the republics of this continent, would have bound 
them to us with the strongest ties of gratitude, and 
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would have enabled the American continent to perform 
an historical mission in defense of the rights of neutrals. 

When the war broke out all arrangements had been 
completed for the assembling of a Pan-American Con- 
ference in Santiago, Chile, in October, 1914. All the 
machinery was, therefore, ready for the holding of a 
congress of neutrals, which might have performed a 
great service in the more definite formulation of neutral 
rights and neutral obligations. This great and unex- 
ampled opportunity was permitted to slip by, and the 
result has been that, owing to the lack of co-operation 
amongst non-belligerent countries, they find themselves 
at the mercy of the belligerent powers. The healthful 
restraint imposed on belligerents by reason of the pres- 
ence of a vigorous and concerted neutral protest has 
been lacking, and the result has been a marked and dis- 
quieting decline in standards of international dealings. 

Although the most effective moment for a united 
stand of the neutral nations of America would have been 
immediately after the outbreak of the European war, 
it is not too late to repair at least. some of the damage 
that has been done. The machinery for such a confer- 
ence is at hand in the International Commission of 
Jurists provided for by the Pan-American Conference 
of 1910. This body should be called immediately, and 
remain in permanent session as a Congress of Neutrals 
until the close of the war. Its deliberations and results 
should have to do with the rights which the neutral na- 
tions of America are prepared to maintain and the obli- 
gations which they are agreed to fulfill. The mere fact 
that such a congress ‘is in permanent session cannot help 
but impress itself upon the imagination of the entire 
civilized world and on the rules of conduct of the bellig- 
erent nations. Not only would such a congress serve 
to preserve the spirit of legality, but it would hind the 
nations of America with a community of interest and a 
community of service which would mark an epoch in the 
history of international relations. 

To allow such an opportunity to slip by is to prove 
ourselves unworthy of the great mission entrusted to the 
free nations of America; to announce ourselves un- 
worthy of the great privileges that have been conferred 
upon us, and to proclaim ourselves unable to defend the 
highest interests of civilization. 
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A BUSINESS MAN’S VIEW ON HOW TO SECURE 
PERMANENT PEACE AFTER THE WAR 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


W HEN war was declared the last of July, 1914, the 
entire business world was greatly shocked. The 
exchanges were thrown into chaos; prices of commodi- 
ties and securities crumbled, and a veritable panic took 
place. By the end of 1914 conditions gradually became 
adjusted, and by the spring of 1915 most lines of busi- 
ness were back to normal. 

Beginning with the summer of 1915 war orders began 
to appear, and general business entered a second stage of 
the tragedy. The business men of the country saw that 
they could obtain huge profits on selling to the Allies. 
At first these profits came to only a few lines of indus- 
try, but gradually they sifted through almost all lines. 
This has continued up to the present time. Nearly all 
American business men today, from the rich Wall Street 
banker to the humble workman, are receiving a greater 
return than ever before in our history. 

Whether or not it is owing to these increased profits 
I will not say, but certainly we are hearing less about 
the horrors of the war. The most tragic thing today is 
that the great majority of our people are becoming cal- 
lous and almost indifferent to this great struggle abroad. 
This was especially impressed upon me the other day 
when I heard the editor of a great newspaper say to one 
of his assistants: 

“Put the soft pedal on war stories. The public is 
losing its interest. Many of our readers have almost 
forgotten that there is a war.” 

Although this is true with the great mass of people, 
I find, since my recent return from South America, a 
distinct change in feeling among the keenest business 
men. We are on the verge of entering the third period 
of the tragedy. The keen business men, who were first 
to recover after the shock and take advantage of the 
foreign opportunities, are now becoming very conserva- 
tive. They frankly recognize that this war cannot con- 
tinue much longer without immediate harm to the 
United States. They realize that ultimately this coun- 
try must share the loss with Europe. Almost every 
great banker with whom I have recently talked has en- 
tirely changed his position since the optimistic days of 
last year. 

It may be true that these men have made so much 
money during the past year that they can now afford to 
be honest and conservative, but I do not think this is 
the reason for the change. Rather these men have now 
reached a point where they fully understand the terrible 
economic destruction going on in Europe and the serious 
after-results sure to be felt in this country. I have been 
especially interested in noting the new view which these 
business men take regarding both the preparedness and 
the peace movements. Of course, many of the bankers 
are keenly interested in military preparedness; but 
many great manufacturers and merchants—especially 
throughout the central West—are not so keen for mili- 
tary preparedness. They believe in a preparedness 
which is more fundamental; namely, in removing the 
economic causes of war. - 

Briefly, the business man believes that war will be 


abolished only when some method is devised for ena- 
bling nations to obtain peaceably what they would other- 
wise secure through an armed conflict. Business men be- 
lieve that the court at The Hague perhaps tends to keep 
matters in statu quo; and if so, it will never be accept- 
able to the younger and growing nations. It is claimed 
that judges almost invariably take the conservative side 
of every question. Hence the saying: “Possession is 
nine-tenths of the law.” This does not mean that courts 
are dishonest, but simply that their primary purpose is 
to keep the peace, rather than to do constructive work. 
The same applies also to international arbitration. Ar- 
bitration in international, as in industrial affairs, is of 
service in temporarily postponing, and sometimes in 
permanently avoiding a conflict. Yet arbitration does 
not remove the cause of the difficulty, and is often of 
only temporary value. 

The most thoughtful bankers, manufacturers, and 
merchants are agreed that world peace must come as a 
by-product to changed conditions. In other words, they 
believe that we cannot expect to secure permanent peace 
by damming up the stream, but rather that we must pro- 
vide some other channel through which the stream may 
flow. The different countries of the world today are in 
very much the same position as were the thirteen Amer- 
ican colonies a hundred and forty-odd years ago. At 
that time each colony had its army and government, and 
each was the competitor of the others. Some one con- 
ceived the idea of their getting together, and especially 
that they form a court to settle their difficulties. But 
there were those among them who were bright enough to 
see that if the Federal Government had only a court, 
revolutions would continue, and it would be broken up 
before many years. Therefore it was suggested that the 
court should be supplemented by legislative and execu- 
tive departments. It was further provided that the vote 
of the different colonies in this Congress and for the ex- 
ecutive officers should be apportioned to their respective 
populations. 

This provided machinery whereby any section of the 
country could, as it might desire, get any law repealed 
or enacted by getting a majority of votes. As it was 
necessary that any section must have had a majority of 
the able-bodied men in order to win with arms, there 
was, under such a form of government, no object in 
bringing about an armed revolution. To state it an- 
other way, revolutions within nations still take place 
today as they have in the past, but ballots are used in- 
stead of bullets. As we look back upon the history of 
our country, we may clearly see that our legislative body 
has acted as a safety valve which has kept the country 
together and enabled each district to remain quiet with 
a fair degree of contentment. Furthermore, our com- 
mon sense tells us that were it not for this legislative 
body the country would be divided into a dozen different 
republics today. Simply a court would never have held 
the conservative and progressive interests together. 

Statistics on the population density of different na- 
tions show that there are economic causes of war which 
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must be eliminated before war can be abolished. I will 
give three examples: 


The present so-called “right” each nation has to legislate 
discriminatory tariff, immigration, and other laws against 
the interests of other nations, preventing other nations from 
securing what is righteously due them by virtue of their 
economic efficiency. 

The present necessity that each nation shall independently 
protect its outlets or trade routes on neutral seas and its 
colonists in undeveloped lands. 

The present lack of centralized inter-nation power for 
instituting economic reforms in connection with industries, 
birth rate, working conditions, language, and the like. 


Vital statistics clearly teach that, until these economic 
conditions are changed, leagues of peace and other at- 
tempts to hold things as they are will probably be futile. 

On the other hand, the law of equal reaction teaches 
just as clearly that these economic difficulties would 
eliminate themselves if some nation would only make a 
start and offer to give up something. Oh, that the 
United States might take the lead! We can well afford 
to. Experts are agreed that these economic causes of 
war could be eliminated by the creation of some sort of 
economic inter-nation which would control these inter- 
nation affairs without interfering with matters strictly 
national. Hence the business man’s slogan: 

“Tnternational Control of International Affairs.” 

It is generally agreed that such an economic union 
must have legislative and executive functions as well as 
judicial, and that each nation’s vote therein must be 
proportional to its self-supporting population. There- 
fore, instead of endeavoring to hold the world in statu 
quo, we should seek to provide the means whereby na- 
tions can secure peacefully what they would otherwise 
secure through war. 

I do not pretend that the economic causes of war are 
the only causes; but it is hopeful to know that many of 
the societies working toward the elimination of war 
have reached the same conclusion as have a large num- 
her of business men; namely, that there are real eco- 
nomie causes, and that they can be removed. It is not, 
however, the function of business men to work out de- 
tails. This is something for statesmen and experts on 
international law. Moreover, as readers of this paper 
know, these details are pretty much worked out. 

What is holding up the entire matter is that the crea- 
tion of a new inter-nation power greater than ourselves 
would necessarily demand that we give up certain powers 
that we as a nation now possess. ence, before much 
more headway can be made toward permanent world 
peace, our people must be brought to see that, in the 
end, it would pay us to yield certain of our “sovereign 
rights,” even though it might mean that we suffer tem- 
porary loss. 

Hence, business men feel that the most practical and 
definite work which peace advocates can now do may be 
defined as follows: 


Recognize that there are real economic causes of war 
which must be eliminated before there can be world peace. 
and that these causes will be eliminated only as each nation 
is willing to give up something for the general good. 

Teach that, if such is for the general good, there must be 
an ultimately beneficial reaction to ourselves: that only 
through economic co-operation with other nations can our 
own interests finally be fully developed and protected. 


Tn other words, the keenest business men now see that 
we as nations, classes, and individuals, can permanently 


prosper only as we co-operate in some plan which enables 
others to prosper with us. This is not offered as an 
idealism, but as an economic fact, based upon the law 
that all action is followed by equal reaction of the same 
kind. If we take unfair advantage of others or attempt 
to handicap the development of others, we are sure ulti- 
mately to harm ourselves in the process, while, by ex- 
tending opportunity and security to others, we in the 
end benefit ourselves. 

At the present time the great majority of people act 
upon entirely opposite principles. But is not the failure 
to recognize this truth the real cause of our personal, 
national, and international difficulties? Furthermore, 
until we do recognize this truth, can there be much fur- 
ther permanent progress in human relations ? 

The greatest need of today is to get people to see for 
themselves this great truth; that the permanent devel- 
opment and security of any individual, class, or nation 
depend upon the adoption of such co-operative plans as 
provide for offering more equal opportunity and security 
to others. The greatest hope of today is in the fact that 
business men are beginning to see that any plan which 
includes only themselves is short-sighted and of tempo- 
rary value, and that economic co-operation offers a solu- 
tion for both industrial and international difficulties. 
The establishment of an economic union for the control 
of the seas, tariffs, immigration laws, and the like, is 
sure to come. 

The business man is recognizing that we need co- 
operation, financial, industrial, and international. He 
is learning that the investor, the labor leader, and the 
diplomat make permanent headway only through sacri- 
fice, only by doing the hard thing which others are not 
doing; although such a policy does not mean sacrifice 
in the end, but rather honor, happiness, and profit. 

Hence I urge readers of this paper, when talking to 
the great landowner, to tell him that his strength de- 
pends upon dividing up his land and selling small blocks 
to others, rather than upon accumulating it. The law 
of equal reaction teaches that only by making each citi- 
zen the owner of his own little place can men be made 
conservative. In talking to bankers and capitalists, ex- 
plain that their security depends more upon sharing their 
profits with others than upon building up greater for- 
tunes. As families will die out unless there are children, 
so their prosperity will vanish unless it makes others 
more prosperous also. In talking with labor, preach the 
same doctrines, making clear that if prosperity can be 
distributed, so depression and hardship must be distrib- 
uted also; that as capital cannot save itself unless it de- 
vises a plan which will save labor, so labor cannot save 
itself unless it devises a plan which will save capital. 

Tn discussing international matters, fall back upon 
these same fundamental principles. If admitting that 
military preparedness may be a necessity until the eco- 
nomic causes of war are removed, yet fearlessly preach 
that battleships, submarines, and aéroplanes are merely 
like plasters stuck on to the body of a sick man who 
needs a surgical operation. They may be better than 
nothing, but they do not go to the source of the matter. 
The only permanent form of preparedness is in devisine 
a plan which will provide security and opportunity for 
other nations; and our nation will continue safely to 
develop only as some economic inter-nation is organized 
which will provide equal opportunity for the people of 
all nations, 
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Of course this movement does not appeal to certain 
rich capitalists who are opposed to the spirit of democ- 
racy, as to them the idea of a world federation has the 
ear-marks of socialism. Being a practical plan, it also 
does not appeal to manufacturers of armaments, who, 
by the way, have always upheld the Hague Court in its 
efforts to humanize war. However, if properly pre- 
sented, such a plan must appeal to the great middle 
class, who are the ones that are obliged to do the fight- 
ing when war actually comes and who must ultimately 
pay the taxes. 

If any one nation gains a decided victory in the pres- 
ent war, that nation will dictate the terms of peace, and 
will endeavor to protect her victory by further arma- 
ments. Although Germany may be crushed, yet the 
probabilities are that the German people will quickly 
revive, as did France after the Franco-Prussian war. 
In either case, the result would be that the old conflict 
would continue as in the past. Nations would still 
be obliged to spend huge sums on armaments and na- 
vies, and this would be especially true of this country. 

If, however, after the nations have been fighting for 
a year longer, the armies and navies are in approxi- 
mately the same position as at present, there is good 
reason to believe that the nations may voluntarily get 
together on some plan which will neutralize the seas 
and prevent any one nation from erecting further arti- 
ficial barriers against another. If such a plan should 
be adopted, military expenditures would greatly de- 


crease, industry and trade would receive a tremendous 
impetus, and the period of prosperity to follow the war 
should extend for a generation. Hence, it will be seen 
that not only is it of vital importance to American 
business men that the war be brought to a close as soon 
as possible, but it is even more imperative that the 
result shall be a draw. ‘Then nations may see that 
nothing can be gained by fighting, and they may be 
forced, from sheer exhaustion, to unite on some better 
plans. 

Most business people realize that such a result must 
come sometime. There is no logical reason why any 
one nation should control the world’s trade. Although 
it may be for the interest of this country to have Eng- 
land win rather than Germany, it would be far better 
for us if the seas were neutralized and the trade of the 
world under the joint protection of all nations. 

Whether this war will be the means of bringing 
about international control of international commerce 
I do not know. I believe that it may, if we will recog- 
nize that there are real economic causes of war which 
must be eliminated before there can be world peace; 
that these causes will be eliminated only as each nation is 
willing to give up something for the general good, and 
teach that, if such is for the general good, there must 
be an ultimately beneficial reaction to ourselves; that 
only through economic co-operation with other nations 
can our own interests finally be fully developed and 
protected. 


WAR, RELIGION, AND PREPAREDNESS 


The following interesting articles are in answer to a letter reading as follows: 


“THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, the established organ of the peace movement in America, is seeking to gather the opin- 
ions of a few leaders of religious thought upon the question of war, as it affects the United States in the present crisis. 

“Would you be willing to write for us, to appear in connection with other similar articles in an early number, a 
brief statement of your views upon what should be the attitude of the church and religion toward war in general and 
toward the issue of increasing military preparedness in the United States in particular? 

“THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE would especially appreciate the courtesy of your co-operation in this undertaking.” 


These articles are the first two received. It is expected that others in the series will follow in future numbers.— 


THE Eprror. 


By RABBI STEPHEN S. WISE 


Of the Free Synagogue, New York City 


T HERE ought not to be, and there ought never to have 
been, any question as to the attitude of religion 
toward war. It must be pointed out that the church 
and religion are used as interchangeable terms; but un- 
happily they have not been interchangeable things. 
What the attitude of religion toward war is we know. 
Religion and war cannot coexist. If religion is to be, 
war must go- When war is, religion goes. There is no 
room in the world for a religiosu attitude of the human 
soul and the fact of war, for war means everything that 
religion opposes. It means lust, brutality, slaughter, 
covetousness, pitilessness, and all the other fiendish 
things whose resurrection from hell religion ought to 
make impossible. 

One need not go back to the inspiration of Isaiah nor 
yet to the unmistakable meaning of the words of Jesus 
in order to ascertain what is the attitude of religion 


By RABBI SAMUEL SCHULMAN 
Of Temple Beth-El, New York City 


I" WAs perfectly natural that the great world-war 
should profoundly influence American policy. It has 
brought home to the imagination of the American peo- 
ple that America can, in no sense, be longer considered 
as dwelling in isolation. It is bound together with the 
ends of the earth by a hundred ties. The realization of 
this has naturally quickened thought, and what was re- 
garded, only a year ago, by men in the highest authori- 
tative position, as a manifestation of hysteria, is now 
recognized as the most serious problem which the Amer- 
ican people has to face—the necessity for adequate mili- 
tary preparation for the defense of American institu- 
tions and American power, prestige, and influence in the 
international world council. 

Only experts are entitled to give advice as to just how 
much preparedness we need. Those whose function it 
is, in however limited a way, to influence public opinion, 
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Rabbi Wise 


toward war. The trouble has been that the church has 
not been religion organized. It has been religion organ- 
ized into something else. It has been religion organized 
plus. It has been a religious organization minus re- 
ligion. It has been a religious organization with the 
stress on the organization. 

No great cause has ever been more fatally misrepre- 
sented than has been religion by the church—I mean 
practically all churches of the western world. 1 cannot 
speak for the synagogue, for the synagogue has been so 
lightly and loosely organized during the past centuries 
that it is difficult to know what the attitude of the people 
of Israel would have been if theirs had been an organized 
and powerful religious communion, though I know per- 
fectly well what that attitude ought to have been. Some 
religious organizations have stood out as against the 
church’s participation in war—for example, the Friends, 
or Quakers—but their number has been inconsiderable 
by the side of the vast numbers of so-called church peo- 
ple who want war and live by war and love war, and are 
bound, as far as they can, to perpetuate war. 

I do not believe it to be true that the present war 
marks the breakdown of religion. It merely tokens the 
failure of the church to be true to itself. It means no 
more than that religion has not been tried. The world 
has robed itself in the trappings of religion, but its heart 
has remained unchanged. I believe that there is more 
religion today amid the bloody and hell-like things of 
the trenches than is ordinarily to be found amid the 
stately grandeur of church and cathedral. The churches 
could not avert war. They did not try to avert war. 
They could not do this because they are impotent—be- 
cause their voice is unheeded. They are dragooned into 
the defense of and apology for the State like every other 
miserable vassal. The question is whether the churches 
are doing anything or can do anything in the direction 
of peace. ‘The question is whether, after once peace has 
been made, the churches will rouse themselves into a 
unity and determination to avert a renewal of this un- 
speakable holocaust. 

There is another issue, and that may frankly be dis- 
cussed, namely, the attitude of the church and religion 
toward the matter of increasing military “preparedness.” 
I believe that the recent declaration of a considerable 
group of churchmen in favor of increasing military “pre- 
paredness” at this time constitutes one of the sorriest 
possible indictments of the church. 

I know full well that honest differences of opinion are 
possible on questions of national importance, but this is 
more than a national question. The question of a pro- 
gram of extraordinary “preparedness” at this time, in- 
evitably leading to militarism, is perhaps the gravest 
moral issue that has been before the American people 
since the founding of the Republic. Who does not know 
that “preparedness” means war? ‘The representatives 
of the religious life of a nation ought to be the first to 
proclaim that the old maxim, “Si vis pacem, para bel- 
lum,” is a hell-spawned lie. The teachers of religion 


ought to know that war will not solve our political prob- 
lems, and that it is the business of men who believe in 
a fairer order than the order of force and brutality to in- 
sist upon the ordering of our international relationships 
upon the basis of good will and justice and brotherli- 
ness, and not at the point of the bayonet or the mouth of 
the cannon. 


Rabbi Schulman 


must come to clear thought upon the principle involved. 
To me it is clear that it is the duty of America so to pre- 
pare itself as to make its safety, the integrity of its in- 
stitutions, and the scope of its influence independent of 
the good will of any other nation. We should not be 
objects of charity and generosity, but we should be list- 
ened to when we plead for justice, because of the author- 
ity we can put behind our plea. That authority, as the 
world is constituted today, is, in the last analysis, force. 
No nation can conserve what is worth while preserving 
unless it is able to take care of itself, and its citizens are 
ready to law down theier lives for what is dearer than 
life. 

I hold that America has a great trust for humanity. 
It is a nation that, for the first time in the world’s his- 
tory, has organized itself, not on the basis of race, nor 
on the basis of creed, but on the basis of the recognition 
of the rights of men and the dignity of our common hu- 
manity. It therefore has a destiny as a teacher to the 
world which is greater and more prophetic than that of 
any other people on the earth. It can only perform its 
mission for humanity, if it makes itself strong and inde- 
pendent enough, so as not to be at the mercy of any great 
military power whose ideas and ambitions would clash. 

Preparedness is not only indispensable for the safe- 
guarding of American institutions ; it is also a means for 
education in patriotism. If we are ever to develop a 
strong national consciousness, then every one in the na- 
tion must feel, not only that it is his privilege to enjoy 
what the country offers, but that it is his duty to serve 
the country. Nothing so impresses the imagination of 
the average man with the duty of service as to make him 
feel, early in life, that he is to give up time for prepara- 
tion, and eventually to be ready to lay down his life in 
the service of his country. 

I believe that America’s message is peace to the world. 
By its very spirit of a democracy that is a melting-pot 
of races, it gives the example to the world of the possible 
federation of mankind. 1 know that America, even with 
adequate military preparedness, will not over-night, as 
it were, change its spirit. It will remain the same free 
democracy, with social justice as its guiding ideal; but 
it will become a more efficient democracy, because it will 
be able “to take its own part.” While it is preparing 
itself, it can very well go on, in the direction of its past 
policies of encouraging, by treaty, by The Hague Tri- 
bunal, by every possible means, the great ideal of the 
world’s peace. There is no contradiction between pro- 
moting peace and preparedness. 

It has been said that the great armaments in Europe 
helped to bring about the war. There is something of 
truth in this statement, to the extent that a nation that 
has no armament cannot fight. Where armaments exist, 
the sensitiveness of a nation may be keener and its readi- 
ness to insist upon what is coming to it may be more 
energetic. But, on the other hand, a nation without ar- 
mament is not exempt from attack, as history proves. 

The education of humanity is many-sided. Progress 
implies many elements. Peace will come to the world 
only as the effect of righteousness. It cannot be an ex- 
clusive motive, for that would mean the disintegration 
of the moral fibre of men. It can only come as a result, 
the consequence of the establishment of justice in the 
minds and hearts of men in their dealings with one an- 
other within a nation and in the international relations 
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Rabbi Wise 


Not since the days of the abolition of slavery has the 
church been subjected to the test it now faces. Woe 
unto the church if it lightly takes its place by the side 
of those powers which are urging that “preparedness,” 
which is bound to lead us into war, and not only into 
war, but almost sure to make impossible, perhaps for 
generations, the rightful ordering and solving of our in- 
ternational problems. 

We have no enemies to fight. We have no will to 
fight. We have no reason to fight. It is the business 
of this Republic, isolated, in a sense, as it is, and girt on 
every side save the north by the inviolate sea, to lead the 
world not in the piling up of armaments, not in those 
hasty preparations for war which mean war, but in an 
organized and, as I believe, irresistible attempt to bring 
the nations to an understanding that there is a better, 
juster, humaner way of meeting international diffi- 
culties. 

That way is the way of religion. That way is the way 
of good will, the way of sympathy, the way of service, 
the way of sacrifice, the way of love. 


May 
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of the various peoples. Until that time comes, force will 
be an indispensable means to which to have recourse, as 
the last resort, for the inculcation of righteousness. 

The project of a world league to enforce peace seems 
to me the most promising one at present, although to one 
who thinks on the surface it may be guilty of the para- 
dox being ready to fight in order to maintain peace. If 
there is wisdom in such a league to enforce peace, Amer- 
ica ought to be equipped to speak in it with authority. 

Only those who are consistent advocates of the doc- 
trine of non-resistance to evil, and who believe exclu- 
sively in moral persuasion, can fail to recognize the need 
of an adequate preparation on the part of America for 
the maintenance of its influence, for the preservation of 
policies that concern its welfare as a people. While we 
should do everything in our power, by education and by 
the creation of new machinery, for the facilitating of 
arbitration and the minimizing of the possibilities of 
war, we should at the same time prepare ourselves very 
adequately, so as to be able to play our role as the great 
democracy champion of peace and good will to men. 


THE CELEBRATION OF PEACE DAY* 


By FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 


Secretary, American School Peace League 


1rH two-thirds of the world at war, why should we 
observe Peace Day? For a dozen years past the 
schools of this country and of other countries have set 
aside May 18 for the purpose of concentrating attention 
on the significance of the work of The Hague Peace 
Conferences. Now, with the threatened breakdown of 
civilization in Europe today, the manhood of the nations 
shattered, homes ruined, productive energy diverted to 
the one task of killing, does it not appear that the Peace 
Conference is out of joint with the times? Under the 
circumstances, would it not be well to suspend the cus- 
tomary reference to this event this year? 
Quite the contrary; the system of law for which The 


Hague Conference stands offers the only hope to war- * 


stricken Europe. This common tribunal is the only 
light upon the horizon, and it is the duty of us all to 
keep this light burning. The opening of the First 
Hague Peace Conference on May 18, 1899, is, without 
doubt, the starting point and the center of international 
progress. This conference is described by international 


*For appropriate material for the observance of the 18th 
of May, the American School Peace League recommends the 
“Cantata for Peace Day,” by John Charles Donovan, Direc- 
tor of Music in the Cincinnati schools; “The Promotion of 
Peace,” by Fannie Fern Andrews, Bulletin 1913; No. 12, 
United States Bureau of Education; “In the Vanguard,” by 
Katrina Trask, for secondary and normal schools; “The 
Enemy,” by Beulah Marie Dix, for secondary school boys; 
“A Pageant of Peace,” by Beulah Marie Dix, for the upper 
grades of the elementary schools, and “Where War Comes,” 
by Beulah Marie Dix, for the lower school grades. “Eighteenth 
of May; history of its observance as Peace Day,” a pam- 
phlet of eight pages, by Lyra D. Trueblood, can be obtained 
from the American Peace Society. Other literature can be 
obtained from the American School Peace League, 405 Marl- 
borough St., Boston. . 


jurists and statesmen as the beginning of a new epoch 
for international law and international relations. This 
and the Second Hague Conference, which met on June 
15, 1907, have forced the recognition of the principle 
that the establishment of equitable law is an essential 
to the realization of peace. Moreover, the achievements 
of these conferences have impressed the world with the 
possibility and the desirability of “making the practice 
of civilized nations conform to their peaceful profes- 
sions.” ‘The hope of civilization lies in the progressive 
effort which has given to the family of nations the germ 
of an international law-making body. Law is the only 
substitute for war. 

The present is not a time for hopeless dejection, in 
spite of the momentous struggle across the water, which 
seems to demonstrate the overturning of international 
law. Upon close examination we see signs of very great 
progress. Almost all the European powers proposed re- 
course to The Hague Tribunal or to a conference of in- 
terested powers to avoid war, and when this was not suc- 
cessful every belligerent government, without exception, 
published its reasons for going to war, according to The 
Hague Convention. This appeal to the public opinion 
of mankind has no historical precedent. Never before 
have the nations, on such a broad scale, sought to justify 
their actions at the bar of this tribunal. 

Our task is to strengthen public opinion, which is the 
only practicable sanction for international law. Noth- 
ing is more conspicuous in the present war than the sen- 
sitiveness of the belligerents to the charges of violations 
of treaties and the established law of nations. No breach 
of international law in this war will pass unnoticed. 
The combined action of modern powers, represented 
chiefly by The Hague Conferences, has developed this 
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sense of responsibility—a great step in world progress ; 
and it is not a mere supposition to expect that one out- 
come of the peace settlement conference will be the rec- 
ognition that violation of international law is a legal 
injury to every nation. The present sensitiveness should 
develop into conscience, so that the peace which ends 
this unfortunate war and the means taken to prevent 
the violation of its terms will make a new era in inter- 
national relations. This peace, which follows the Peace 
of Westphalia in 1648, the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, 
and the Treaty of Vienna in 1815, the three celebrated 
cases of combined European action, should usher in an 
era of law which, as Mr. Root says, will “constrain na- 
tions to conduct based upon principles of justice and 
humanity.” 

This should be the great step forward. This is the 
only compensation for the terrible interruption of the 
processes of civilization. Should not the celebration of 
Peace Day this year clothe with new significance the 
meaning of arbitration, mediation, investigation, and 
conciliation for preventing destructive warfare? One 
might well include in this observance a description of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, and 
show its effectiveness in settling the fifteen important 


cases which have been taken before it since 1902. The 
formation of a real world court, so nearly accomplished 
at the Second Hague Conference, should also be empha- 
sized as an ideal for which the world has hoped and 
waited. A Peace Day exercise in the schools this year 
offers a great opportunity to take note of these solid 
foundations of law and order, and, above all, to point 
to the underlying spirit of co-operation and good will 
which has brought the world to the present stage of uni- 
fication. In so far as this spirit persists will civiliza- 
tion achieve its ideals. 

Of all the institutions working for the unification of 
mankind, the school stands first. On those, therefore, 
who administer education in this critical time rests the 
responsibility of preserving and advancing those ideals 
for which all civilized nations should strive, and espe- 
cially have the teachers of this nation—a nation founded 
on democracy, universal brotherhood, and good will—an 
important and responsible part to play. The observance 
of the 18th of May this year offers one means of stimu- 
lating the desire for law and order. Shall not the teach- 
ers of the United States take advantage of this and 
every other opportunity for spreading the eternal ideas 
of justice and humanity! 


“A LEAGUE TO EXPRESS PEACE” 


By DANE S. DUNLOP 


Marcu 10, 1916, 
SraTion 7, 
GREENCASTLE, Mp. 
Editor ADvocAtE OF PEACE. 


Dear Sir: I was considerably surprised when I saw 
my letter in print, since, when you wrote me my meet- 
ing report would be printed, I supposed you meant the 
county paper report of my address would be printed. 
The letter with which I transmitted the address I fear 
may not be regarded by the dignitaries as very respectful 
to the “Big Bugs,” as I designated certain high-priests 
of the religion of military force. It happens that in the 
same mail with your paper comes a church missionary 
monthly, and I am amused to find in it an exhortation 
considerably like that in my printed letter. It seems a 
Tunisian missionary to the North African Arabs by a 
slight mispronunciation and mistranslation altered a 
couple of words in the Gideon story, the Arabic words 
for “trumpet” and “bug” being somewhat similar in 
sound, and he also used the word for a strike blow in- 
stead of air blow, whereupon his rendering became, 
“Then Gideon said unto them, ‘Look on me and do like- 
wise. It shall be that as I do, so shall ye do. When I 
strike the bug, then strike ye also all your bugs on every 
side of the camp’!” Alas, too often when we “blow” the 
“trumpet,” we must in reality “strike” the Big “Bugs,” 
for they have such a persistent proclivity for being on 
the wrong side of reforms of all kinds, because they be- 
lieve in oligarchism, themselves being the oligarchy! 
Oligarchism and arbitrary force are synonymous; neither 
can exist without the other. Therefore every oligarchist 
is potentially a militarist, and vice versa. Sometimes, in 
order to secure votes, a militarist will pretend not to be 


an oligarchist, as was done by the Oyster Bay jingo, he 
who is the very climax in dictator oligarchy in govern- 
ment, in politics, in business. 

The League to Enforce Peace, by using the word en- 
force, destroyed entirely the word peace, and became a 
jingo organization. You might as well form a League 
to Enwater Oil. They do not ordinarily combine. Or 
you might organize a League to Enforce Life. As a 
farmer, I most positively assert that you cannot “en- 
force” life. When we speak of forcing tomatoes or corn, 
we distinctly understand that we really mean serving 
tomatoes or corn. We manure, water, cultivate, and 
pray for sunshine; and we cannot force the plants an 
inch. If they feel like eating, they eat and grow. And 
if they take a notion not to, then not all the bullets and 
forty-leven centimeter bombs we can fire at them will 
force them to grow. They are just every bit as stubborn 
as a Frenchman’s soul, or an Englishman’s soul, or a 
Russian’s soul, or a German’s soul, or a Fiji Islander’s 
soul. The Fiji Islanders were changed from soldiers of 
a cannibal army to peaceful Christians by loving services 
rendered to them and by altering their ideals by putting 
different ideas into their heads. ‘The European conti- 
nent militarists will be changed from soldiers of a can- 
non army to peaceful Christians by loving services ren- 
dered to them and by altering their ideals by putting 
different ideas into their heads. All talk of forming a 
league to “Enforce Ideals Into People’s Heads,” as Jael 
poked the tent-pen into Sisera’s head, is futile. Does 
the president of Harvard University and do the law pro- 
fessors of Yale University use that method on their stu- 
dents? Very well; is the universe anything but the 
University of Mankind ? 


Respectfully, Dane 8. Dunwop. 
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P. S.—See how a good thing takes! Indiana has lit 
the grass! May the prairie fire the Hoosiers have started 
for the Department of Peace grow into a blaze that shall 
sweep all before it! Philadelphia has caught a spark 
that lit on the altar of Temple Kenneth Israel! Let the 
prairie fire of Peace Department reform pass from In- 
diana to the East, from church to synagogue, from race 
to race, from nation to nation, as the plan contemplates ! 
Oh! if I just had some money to hire some bell ringers! 
I would start the church bells and the fire bells and the 
society belles and, do not forget my own profession, the 
farmers, with their cow bells, all ringing to attract at- 
tention to the prairie fire of roaring, flaming, consuming 
approval of the Hoosier plan of a Department of Peace! 
Now you need not laugh, for all the angels would be glad 
to help me, and we would do it together! The woods 
and hills, and, yea, even the city slums, are full of angels, 
or at least of some sort of spiritual power that responds 
when foolish men have sense enough to put their trust 
in it and go forward! 

Now, one of these angels dropped a spark from our 
prairie fire on the altar of Temple Kenneth Israel, and 
Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf saw it, and he is the kind of 
man who knows a good thing when he sees it. And he 
said in his mind, “Behold! a spark from the divine fires 
of truth! It is given to me to show to the people!” 
And he used his breath on it, and it blazed into glorious 
light before the congregation of Temple Kenneth Israel 
on January 30, 1916, just one week after my own peace 
meeting presenting the Department of Peace to the con- 
gregation of Locust Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Greencastle, Indiana, reported in the March Apvo- 
cATE OF Pracr. And the light in Temple Kenneth 
Israel attracted public attention, and leaped from the 
altar of the synagogne to the pages of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. And when that paper blazed with the 
plan of a Department of Peace, the light of the truth 
was seen as far away as the city of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and a spark of the divine fire fell on the desk of the 
editor of the Commoner. And he said in his mind: 
“Behold! a spark from the divine fires of truth! It is 
given to me to show to the people!” And he spread it 
in a large two-column heading on page 30 of the March 
Commoner: “Urges Peace Minister in the President’s 
Cabinet!” And the mail-sack grabbed a copy of the 
Cemmoner, and hurried as fast as the engines could 
bring it eastward again to Greencastle, Indiana. And 
the rural-route man took a wagon and two horses and 
gently carried that monthly periodical to my mail box 
and poked it in. Then a neighbor, passing along the 
pike, good-naturedly took out my mail and left it at my 
gate tonight, and when the Commoner was opened, be- 
hold! the light of truth, the blazing fire of the Depart- 
ment of Peace! Did I not tell you that the Hoosiers 
had lit the grass? And did I not write you last month 
that truth is its own propagandist and defense ? 

I would like to call your attention to the further fact 
that the proposal of the Department of Peace is only 
one arrow in the quiver with which to smite the Syrians. 
We need not stop at the third rap on the ground (like 
King Joash), if some one will only provide the bow with 
which to shoot. I see from the public newspaper reports 
that the American Defense Society between August and 
December 15 was given “more than $48,000,” and still 
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later $80,000 was reported. I do not know how much 
it is by this date, and it is only one of the numerous 
military organizations. Money by the million dollars 
has evidently been given the militarists to spend. Is 
there not somebody who has sense enough to provide 
merely $300,000 as a Peace Fund, $25,000 allowance for 
running expenses for each of the first two years, as these 
will be the most expensive, leaving $250,000 as the per- 
manent endowment fund?’ As matters stand today, the 
World Peace Foundation of Boston is an excellent peace 
literature producer representing college professor influ- 
ence; the American Peace Society is the old stand-by 
central organization, and the Carnegie people seem to 
be captured by the lawyers, while Mr. Ford is just sort 
of amusing himself, apparently. Meanwhile, the real 
people, the farmers and laboring classes, the masses, are 
not being reached by any fund. I want to organize a 
League to Express Peace. Either name will do. I can 
show beyond cavil that psychology, history, and religion 
are all in support of my League to Express Peace. If 
the lawyers want to amuse themselves with a League to 
Enforce Peace at their State Bar Association meetings, 
1 would not interfere with them. But the minute they 
start to join the United States with the allies to lick the 
German-Austrian-Bulgarian-Turkish combine, then the 
League to Express Peace, composed of the great mass of 
our citizenship, would order those lawyers to go back to 
their jobs of court-talks and will-breakings. No organ- 
ization that is a mere annex to the lawyers’ offices will 
ever receive the backing of the farmers and laboring 
men. It is not international statutes that will uphold 
public opinion and the people. On the contrary, it is 
the people and their public opinion that must uphold 
international statutes. ‘The League to Enforce Peace is 
based on the lawyers and soldiers, and means war, not 
peace. ‘The League to Express Peace is based on the 
farmers, the laborers, and God Almighty. The news- 
papers say it is costing us $300,000 per week merely for 
the Mexican expedition, which has only begun. One 
week’s expense alone would have provided all I ask to 
start the League to Express Peace and endow it! The 
papers report that Mr. Ford spent over $700,000 on his 
Peace-ship cruise. Less than half that sum would 
organize a much bigger peace movement, and one 
that would be a permanent affair—not a six-months’ 


affair. He is now spending large sums in newspaper 
advertising. I hope that Mr. Ford will in time learn 


that people progress by expressing themselves, not by 
reading advertisements. The common people resent 
some wealthy man or woman coming into their homes, 
either in person or by advertisement, and telling them 
what they ought to think on any subject. 

The whole idea is that some way the common people 
shall be given an organization through which they may 
be enabled both to develop their ideals rightly for peace 
and through which they may with effectiveness express 
their desires. ‘The difficulty is that people of this work- 
ing class are never millionaires, and cannot endow a 
Farmers’ Peace Foundation, or a League to Express 
Peace, or whatever you wish to call it. Further, they 
never sit at luncheon at the Astor House or Delmonico’s 
with people who are millionaires, and have a chance to 
talk matters over and show the money-holders this need. 
It seems to me that if some of you folks who are able to 
get by the barb-wires and trenches and stone-walled 
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protections that surround such men as Carnegie and 
Ford, and explain the situation to them, maybe they 
would hand over that $300,000 by next mail, for it is 
the common people who will have to do it if it ever is 
done. If Ford lived near, at Indianapolis, | would go 
see him myself; but Detroit is too far away. Nor do 1 
know whether he is an open-minded person of real depth 
or whether he is merely a “self-made” man who thinks 
only on “business” Jines, and supposes that since he can 
secure all the hired hands he needs to make his auto- 
mobiles for him merely by advertising, that therefore all 
he needs to do is to advertise for peace, and he will find 
all kinds of peaces, big and little, thin and fat, expe- 
rienced and inexperienced, waiting at his office door next 
morning! I know better than that, having been a paci- 
fist for twenty-eight years past, before there was any 
Hague Court even. 

My first round with militarism was as a college boy a 
quarter of a century ago. The commandant at the uni- 
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versity sent me printed notice to report for drill. I 
turned it over and wrote on the back: “War is a device 
of the devil. 1 will not drill. A military corps is an 
improper, unchristian adjunct to a Methodist university. 
If compelled to report for drill 1 will leave for another 
college.” There was a flurry, so I later learned, but 
nothing direct was ever said to me till long afterward. 
The commandant was very wrathy; but the president, 
finding himself in a strait betwixt two, had the gumption 
to overrule the commandant. One day I happened to 
pick up a book of army reports. Finding one headed 
De Pauw University, I was casually reading our school’s 
report when [ was highly tickled to encounter the sen- 
tence: “Students are excused from military drill for 
religious scruples.” That was a new sentence in the re- 
port, and the commandant hated to write it. 

But I find my P. 8. has grown bigger than the original 
letter, and there is no way to stop me talking peace ex- 
cept to just cut the wire! T will do so, 


PREPAREDNESS AND THE “DEADLY PARALLEL” 


The following extracts are from recent hearings before the Senate Committee on Military Affairs and the Com- 


mittee on Military Affairs of the House of Representatives. 


Gen. Nelson A. Miles has a well-known record as Major 


General in the Northern Army of the Civil War, a fighter of Indians for twenty years, as commander of the United 
States Army from 1895 to 1903, and as a first-hand student of every military system in Europe not so many years ago. 
Gen. Leonard Wood became Brigadier General during the Spanish War: he became Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army in 1910. Since 1914 he has commanded the “Department of the East.” 


BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE. 


(January 31, 1916.) 


Senator Fletcher: What do you say about universal 
military service ? 

Gen. Miles: You cannot Germanize the American 
people. It would be a step toward imperialism, and a 
very dangerous one. ‘The American people are a patri- 
otic people. They appreciate their system of govern- 
ment and their institutions, and they will give their 
lives as freely as any people in the world. But to com- 
pel them to perform military service, the same as some 
other countries, and to be absolute subjects of a des- 
potism—we have not reached that period, and I hope we 
never will. 

Senator Fletcher: General, perhaps you would not 
want to express any opinion about it, but, frankly, it 
seemed to me rather far-fetched and absurd that it was 
a feasible thing for an army to be transported across the 
ocean and landed on Rockaway Beach or Block Island 
in such a way that it could take that portion of the coun- 
try, and then come on down and string a 400-mile line 
from Chesapeake Bay to Lake Ontario. That is one of 
the important dangers, apparently, in the minds of some 
people. I would like to get your views about that, if 
you cared to express them. 

Gen. Miles: I dislike to give my views on that, as I 
consider it an unreasonable and impossible proposition. 
That is assuming, I presume, that some enemy had 
transportation enough to embark 400,000 men, with 
80,000 horses, with all the ammunition, transportation 
and munitions of war required, and supplies enough to 
feed the men and the animals for at least 90 davs, be- 
cause it would be easy to burn anything within their 


(January 19, 1916.) 


The Chairman: Have you studied this continental- 
army plan of creating a reserve ? 
* *« * * * * * 


Gen. Wood: My idea is that any plan which fails to 
recognize that with the suffrage goes obligation for serv- 
ice will be only a makeshift anda failure. . . . The 
volunteer system has been a dismal failure in every war 
we have engaged in, and always will be. It is 
a rotten system. The spirit is fine, but the system is 
unsound, and spells disaster if we ever go into a real 
war with it. . 

My own idea would be to go right frankly to the sys- 
tem of general training, and make us all take our period 
of service. 

* * * * * 


Gen. Wood: There is a great deal of nonsense in the 
press and a great deal of ignorance on the part of 
writers, to the effect that troops cannot be moved over- 
seas. It would be very interesting to get the statement 
of Lieut. Commander Jessup, of the Navy, who was at 
Alexandria when the British allied army of 120,000 
men came in in 98 ships. They landed quickly and 
easily, . . . and here is the point: Ignorant people 
always tell you that no one could land on our shores; 
that a million patriots would Jock arms and push them 
into the sea, and so on. But they landed at Gallipoli, 
where the beaches are few and far between, where there 
was barbed wire under the water, and a most intense re- 
sistance. ‘They landed and stayed there for five or six 
months. . . . There is no better way of moving 
troops than by sea. . . . There is no reason to sup- 
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reach—then supposing our own navy at the bottom of 
the sea, it might be possible to reach our shore. ‘The 
placing of an army on American soil is the last thing 
any European government would attempt; it could 
never be re-embarked. It would dissolve like snow be- 
neath the midday sun. Whenever it has been attempted, 
it has resulted in disaster. 
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pose we will hold the sea, and troops can be moved here 
very quickly, and you could not improvise troops. . . 

Senator Myers: You speak of the facility with which 
foreign troops could be brought across the ocean and 
landed in this country. What do you think of mines 
and submarines ? 

Gen. Wood: The Gallipoli Peninsula was surrounded 
by submarines, the sea was mined, and the ocean for 
some distance was full of barbed wire, but they landed. 


BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE. 


(February 8, 1916.) 


‘The Chairman: Have you any opinion as to the Con- 
tinental Army? 

Gen. Miles: I have no opinion of it whatever. It is 
a step toward centralization which I do not sympathize 
with. It is un-American. When you have an institu- 
tion like the Army and the Militia, that has been per- 
fected and has been the pride and glory of our country 
for 100 years, why ask the American people to leave 
their occupations for two months to go, assuming they 
are doing it for their country, then have a string tied 
to them to bring them back into the ranks whenever re- 
quired ? 

Mr. Dent: In your judgment, could the Continental 
Army be filled without compulsion ? 

Gen. Miles: I hope not with compulsion. 

Mr. Dent: You are opposed to compulsory military 
service ? 

Gen. Miles: Absolutely. 

Mr. Dent: Do you believe we can raise 133,000 men 
each year for three years for the Continental Army with- 
out compulsion ? 

Gen. Miles: With compulsion I hope not. I think 
it would be very dangerous step toward centraliza- 
tiem. 
Mr. Dent: You said something in your reference to 
the Continental Army about the danger of centraliza- 
tion of military power in a government like this. Will 
you just elaborate upon that proposition ? 

Gen. Miles: I am sorry you asked me that question. 
I did not intend to discuss it if I could avoid it. 

Mr. Dent: I desire your judgment on that. You 
have been at the head of the Army. Your judgment on 
that would be of great value to the committee. 

Gen. Miles: It would be putting in the hands of some 
future executive a tremendous military power—a power 
that was not anticipated by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. We have never assembled a more judicious, saga- 
cious, and wise body of patriots than assembled at Phila- 
deiphia, and they designated the control of the military 
for our own protection and for the support of the Gen- 
eral Government. They authorized its control in the 
manner I have stated in my testimony. In my judg- 
ment, it is centralized as far as safety would warrant. 
This is a new theory. I do not know who claims to be 
the father of it. . . 

Mr. Dent: Do you think the country is ready for 
compulsory military service ? 

Gen. Miles: No, sir; and I hope it never will be. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Dent: Something was said to you about the in- 
vasion of this country by England or some other foreign 
power. As a military proposition, is it not a fact that 


(January 27, 1916.) 


Mr. Kahn: You say you think this country must 
eventually come to universal military training? 

Gen. Wood: It seems to me that the very foundation 
on which this country should stand is equality of serv- 
ice, not necessarily with the rifle in hand, but 
service in some capacity. A man must know 
where it is, and the Government must know it. 


* * * * * * ” 


Mr. Anthony: General, it is urged that auxiliary 
forces be organized in addition to our regular establish- 
ment, and the proposed Continental Army is recom- 
mended. What is your advice on that? — 

Gen. Wood: I believe that any proposition which does 
not look to placing the entire military resources of the 
country under Federal control, absolute and complete, 
amounts to dodging and evading the issue. . 
Build up the Federal force and withdraw all assistance 
from that militia which does not come in. 


* * * * 


Mr. Anthony: If we can unify the National Guard 
and bring about an ideal system—— 

Gen. Wood (interposing) : Make it a straight Federal 
force without any relationship whatever to the State. 

, I believe that we should urge by 

all possible means the general application of universal 
military training to a point which will make our citi- 
zens effective as soldiers. In addition, I ur- 
gently recommend the absolute and complete transfer 
of the militia to Federal control and the withdrawal 
from such portion as is not so transferred of all finan- 
cial and other aid on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the building up, using the transferred militia 
in part, and bringing in new men from which new or- 
ganizations will be created, and existing transferred 
organizations filled up, of a Federal force. . 
This force would be the Organized Federal Militia ‘(or 
Continental Army), and would stand ready for prompt 
mobilization in whole or in part in case of need. 
a The system which I believe we should 
adopt means the acceptance of the basic prin- 
ciple upon which a democracy or representative govern- 
ment rests, namely, manhood suffrage means manhood 
service. . We should have it thoroughly in- 
stilled into the minds of all the people that the service 
is an obligatory one—one that all men owe to the nation 
during certain periods of their lives. I mean all men 
who are physically and mentally fit. We must have 
them understand that military service is like any other 
service for the nation, if the country is going to be suc- 
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any force that invaded the United States would simply 
have the ground it stood on? 
* * * * 


Gen. Miles: I will suppose an unsupposable case. 
Suppose they could put an army on a fleet of 500 ships 
and move it across the Atlantic without being disturbed 
by any naval power, and they could land. They cer- 
tainly could not go into any port. They could not go 
into our ports any more than they could go through the 
Dardanelles. That has been demonstrated. Our forts 
are equipped and fortified as well as the Dardanelles. 
Suppose they got that far—as to land at some remote 
point—if we could not gather enough men in the Army 
and Militia, and by other means, to destroy that army 
before they could send their ships back and get another 
load, I would want to move to some other country. 


cessful. A real war, a war with a prepared nation, will 
not be fought successfully by the United States until 
that principle is in every man’s head. ‘ 


* * * * 


Mr. McKenzie: General, knowing you to be a prac- 
tical military man, I want to ask you how large an ex- 
peditionary force, in your judgment, could be landed on 
our shores within six months after hostilities opened ? 

Gen. Wood: A million or a million and one-half men ; 
there is practically no limit to the number. 

Mr. McKenzie: In six months? 

Gen. Wood: Oh, yes; any first-class military power, 
well prepared, can land 250,000 men on our shores in 
15 days, and do it easily, once they secured control of 
the sea. 


PREPAREDNESS AND THE LABORING MAN 


By WILLIAM WESTON PATTON 


F WAR should come to the nation, how would it affect 

the laboring man? 

Let us first glance at history. No extended-study is 
needed to prove that at one time war was profitable to 
the laboring class. From a successful campaign the 
warrior of antiquity returned laden with booty and 
slaves. The inhabitants of the conquered nation, to- 
gether with their land, cattle, and goods were the prizes 
of war. War was a trade to men born in poverty. Its 
rewards were shared by both privates and officers. If 
full of great risk, it offered great rewards. 

In comparatively recent times, during colonial ac- 
quisition, men fought for patriotic reasons. They also 
fought for the possession of hunting grounds and rich 
river bottoms. Our frontiersmen thus strove to control 
the Mississippi River, because securing such control 
meant profits to the laboring men of the frontier. 

The evolution of ideas of property, however, has de- 
stroyed the possibility of such gains today. The land 
still in the possession of savage races is rapidly disap- 
pearing. Conquests must therefore be made upon civil- 
ized neighbors. 

Here, however, an almost unnoticed but profound 
change has taken place in the institutions affected by 
war. ‘lhe making of slaves of the inhabitants of a con- 
quered province, or the distribution of the land among 
the privates of the victorious army, is unthinkable today. 
Even movable goods are expected to be paid for by the 
invading army. When Germany annexed Alsace and 
Lorraine, the individual German was not a mark the 
richer. The only way for him to get the land was to 
buy it. He could have done that as well before the war 
as after, because today migrations from one country to 
another are as common as from one city to another. 

Some people may think that the indemnity exacted 
at the close of a war will make money so much “easier” 
in the victorious nation that benefits will ensue for the 
laboring man; that easy money generally means indus- 
trial expansion, and that industrial expansion profits the 
laboring man. For a complete answer to this line of 
reasoning, I refer the reader to Norman Angell’s book, 
“The Great Illusion.” In brief, I would turn with him 
to history. 


In 1870 Germany exacted a fabulous indemnity from 
France. If the general proposition is true, that war 
benefits the laboring man in the victorious nation by 
making money “easier” for the expansion of industry 
in that nation, money should have been cheaper and 
more plentiful in Germany than in France after the war. 
The exact reverse is true. Beginning immediately after 
that war, and continuing until the present, Germany has 
been trying to borrow money from her victim. Within 
two years after the payment of the last installment of 
the indemnity, the bank rate in Berlin was higher than 
in Paris. France weathered the financial crisis of 
1878-9 better than Germany, and until the war France 
secured money at 3 per cent, while Germany had to pay 
nearly 4 per cent. 

Here is the paradox. France, the conquered, recov- 
ered faster financially than Germany, and became the 
lender, not the borrower. 

The voice of labor seems to be against great prepared- 
ness for war. Opposition came from the convention of 
United Mine Workers gathered in Indianapolis. Men 
with money to invest do not seem to feel that armaments 
are a guarantee of prosperity, when we study the figures 
of the market sales. ‘T'wo weeks before the present Eu- 
ropean war had broken out to affect the market, Belgium 
3 per cents stood at 83 and German 3 per cents at 76, 
Norwegian 4 per cents at 99, and Russian 4 per cents at 
87. These facts show that the ability to win in war 
does not form an inducement to capital to flow into a 
country. The argument, therefore, that money will be 
easier in the victorious nation after a war, and so benefit 
the laboring man through industrial expansion, would 
seem to need further support before it can be accepted. 

It would be interesting to investigate the effect colo- 
nial dominion has upon the laboring man. We all can see 
that while the business man is drawn upon for capital to 
finance an enterprise of development in the colonies, 
and the professional man furnishes the ability, the labor- 
ing man is not transported to do the work. Native labor 
is used for that. Nor should the plutocracy, set up by 
having one’s possessions out of the reach of home in- 
fluences, be underestimated in its effect upon the labor- 
ing man. 
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What effect would a program of great preparedness 
have upon the laboring man, even if war did not follow 
in its wake ? 

A program of great preparedness retards the progress 
of social reform. It diverts capital from labor-benefit- 
ing channels. ‘The United States of America pay an- 
nually for interests on war debts approximately $22,- 
616,000, For the past 30 years it has spent on the up- 
keep of its army and navy $3,996,870,000. 

‘think how this money could be used for the benefit of 
the race. The country can spend that amount of money 
for war each year, and yet it is too poor to meet the obli- 
gations which the current formulation of social ethics 
imposes upon it. Current social conscience requires the 
State to free its citizens of the cost of epidemic diseases ; 
to educate its children; segregate and exterminate the 
stream of moral degeneracy. The author has been un- 
able to secure any definite estimate of the money spent 
annually in this country on social reform. He would 
be glad to compare it with our military expenditures. 

“It is obviously the working class whose interests are 
most seriously prejudiced by any neglect on the state of 
its social obligations. It is the working class that suf- 
fers most severely from faulty sanitation and inadequate 
hospital service; from lack of playgrounds and con- 
taminating tenements and consumptive breeding prisons. 
it is the children of the laboring class who are the first 
neglected in a lack of educational facilities.” Accord- 
ingly, it can hardly be denied that there is at least a 
modicum of truth in the statement, that whoever pays 
the war taxes, it is upon the workers that the whole bur- 
den finally rests. 

Social reforms also are retarded by a program of great 
preparedness, because the discussion of such a program 
attracts the attention of the public away from needed re- 
forms. In a republic this danger is especially present. 
For in a republic the selection and the conduct of public 
officials must be under the surveillance of the man in the 
street. Many an official, inadequate for the general wel- 
fare of the nation, will ride into power on the wave of 
“patriotism” which he has aroused. ‘There are times 
when patriotism is like red pepper—very effective in pro- 
ducing temporary blindness, when thrown into the eyes of 
the public. We need only recall the comparison of head- 
lines two years ago, when our Mexican situation in Vera 
Cruz was acute. Big two-inch type on the front page 
proclaimed the need of armies and navies. Little ordi- 
nary headline type on the back page of some papers an- 
nounced to the public the account of the Ludlow battle 
in the coal fields of Colorado. It is certainly not put- 
ting the emphasis entirely in the wrong place to suggest 
that the latter bit of news indicates a condition of much 
greater danger to the laboring man than the Mexican 
situation. Yet the public attention was distracted from 
needed home reform by the cry of preparedness for a 
war abroad, which could be and was prevented by diplo- 
macy. 

The withdrawing of any great number of men from 
the activities of society at large, to maintain an army, 
throws a correspondingly greater burden upon those who 
still remain in the productive trades. Hach year the 
world is demanding more articles of every sort. More 


men are therefore needed continually, even though ma- 
chinery is facilitating the process. 
The men in the army and navy, above those needed 
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for police duties, are of necessity parasites upon the 
community. ‘They are making nothing of material or 
moral benefit for society. They are adding nothing of 
mental value. Yet there is just so much productive 
work to be done each day. If these men are compelled 
to neglect their share, that share must be done by some 
one else. As the vast majority of the army consists of 
men from the laboring class, it follows that the laboring 
= who remain in the industries must carry this bur- 
en. 

Militarism and democracy cannot exist together. 
Rome lost her political liberties when the military em- 
perors came to the throne. France lost the ideals and 
the fruits of her fight against monarchy when Napoleon 
seized the government at St. Cloud and intimidated the 
land with the army. Washington warned us against a 
military caste. Germany’s military efficiency has been 
purchased at the price of limited franchise and irri- 
tating handicaps to personal liberties. 

Obedience—blind, absolute, instant—is the keystone 
of military efficiency. Such obedience, such unthinking 
and unquestioning acceptance of orders, is the death 
knell of democracy, for democracy rests upon the higher 
characteristic of self-control and balanced self-initiative. 
Militarism injects back into civil life, after its years of 
training, large numbers of men who have been drilled to 
drastie action, through blind obedience, without careful 
thought. 

No one will question that democracy is essential to 
the advance of the laboring class. It is only as the 
toiler gains equal political influence that he can expect 
industrial justice. If militarism is opposed to democ- 
racy, it injures the laboring man. We are getting tired 
of international aristocracy. We want democracy in 
world politics as well as in national politics. The labor- 
ing man is getting tired of being a pawn in the hands of 
a military caste, to be used in wars or preparation for 
wars, which bring him nothing. 


POPULARIZING PEACE 
By JAMES J. HALL 


Oz of the saddest remarks made by Mr. Henry 
Ford upon his return from Europe was that he 
found the people there wanted war. I have no desire 
to dispute his statement, but wish to call attention to 
the fact that there can be no permanent peace without 
a demand on the part of the people for peace. Our 
peace societies must more and more reach out for the 
common people. There is room for every peace agency 
now at work, but the task will not be accomplished 
until the people see the folly and the crime of war, see 
it so as to hate it, and demand that it shall not be. 

To reach this end, there must be definite work. The 
people must be reached and won, and they are wise 
who give their thought to this object. It will take 
thousands, if not millions, of dollars; but who can 
question the wisdom of such an investment? The vic- 
tory of peace must yet be won among the masses. 

Popular lectures among the people, reaching hun- 
dreds of thousands, are needed; a literature that will 
find its way into the homes of the working people; an 
educational propaganda that will touch every laboring 
man and keep touching him until he shall arouse him- 
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self to put an end to war. He can do it. The mil- 
lions of toilers can stop war. Nor do we desire any 
revolution except that which comes from evolution— 
the power of thought, truth, iove, righteousness, getting 
into the hearts and minds of the people. 

The drive of the people for peace will be an irresist- 
ible drive. No throne, no Jaw, no cannon will be able 
to stand against it. Let us intensify the work that is 
now being done by all the forces employed in the war 
against war. The odds that are against us are tremen- 
dous; but to educate the masses, to capture public opin- 
ion, to arouse a cry from the heart of humanity for 
world peace will show, as never before, that the voice 
of the people is the voice of God. 


WAR OR FREE TRADE 
By ERVING WINSLOW 


I‘ the autumn of 1914, Prof. Franklin H. Giddings 
contributed to the “Survey” a paper on “The Larger 
Meanings of the War,” in which he acutely indicated 
a philosophical cause of the present conflict which has 
been very little emphasized, though from Cobden’s day 
the free-trader had always treated it as a latent and 
potential belligerency. 

Professor Giddings wrote: “Peoples and civilizations 


grow. They are supreme manifestations of ‘the will to 
live.’ They must then have place to live and room to 
grow. Hemmed in and denied, they burst their bar- 


riers, exploding in the wrath of war. Now two ways, 
and only two, have been found in human experience so 
far to provide for expansion by a virile people develop- 
ing its own characteristic civilization. One is the ac- 
quisition of territory by conquest or purchase; the 
other is the removal of commercial barriers. Or, to 
put it more bluntly and unequivocally, the choice is 
between war and free trade. There are some millions 
of men and women in the United States and elsewhere 
who do not believe this or will not admit it. They will 
be forced by the facts of life and history to admit it. 
Until they are ready for world-wide free trade they 
will waste their breath in praying for world peace.” 

The pertinence of the subject might today, perhaps, 
be better expressed as the “Larger Meanings of Peace,” 
to which the world so passionately looks forward. Such 
duties as confront us as citizens of the United States 
are not expressed in the program of the various or- 
ganizations which promulgate post-bellum plans, prob- 
ably to be settled by the victors, and in which it is cer- 
tainly premature, if not impertinent, to meddle. What 
we need to do, as a home duty, effective in influence 
and example, is to enforce the great principles of free- 
dom of exchange in our own legislation, resisting all 
the subtle demands of protection for special manufac- 
tures or of tariff for the revenue needed for vast mili- 
tary and naval development. 

A great opportunity is coming on the earth, such as 
may not recur for generations, for the adjustment of 
international relations through the influence of the 
“common people.” ‘There will be a chance to appeal 
to socialism in the sense of social reconstruction in all 
the nations, to arouse an international economic con- 
science, teaching the world from the great lesson of 
freedom between the States of the Union and the free- 
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dom of Zollvereins in related communities which has 
been so forcibly demonstrated. 

Selfish national interests and antagonisms will be 
alert to make use of this opportunity. They are already 
beginning preparations to do so under specious claims 
of reparation for losses, for the safeguarding against 
future invasions of commerce, and for the general in- 
crease of revenue—to re-establish old conditions of pro- 
tection and to create new ones, continuing the endless 
cycle by planting thus the seeds of new wars. 

Here in the United States is the field for the propa- 
ganda of a true internationalism by the efforts of all 
lovers of peace with every power at their command to 
oppose the insidious attack of the great enemy, so that 
we may do our part, the thinking part, which is the 
priceless contribution of democracy to human progress. 
Democracy has its own limitations and imperfections ; 
but, on the whole, it is fairly described and defined as 
the thinking and impulse-inhibiting habit developed in 
an entire people. It has but to be aroused by united 
effort to a realization of itself, throughout this great 
country of free trade of federated States from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, so that we shall be the great Per- 
suader ef the nations to complete the links of world 
union and peace. 


A PARABLE 
By WALDO R. BROWNE 


N a certain city, little or no thought was taken for the 

health of its inhabitants. Open sewers ran through 
the streets; the water supply was polluted at its source, 
and the air was poisoned with foul odors. Now it 
chanced that a few physicians within the city, being 
versed in the laws of hygiene and having made them- 
selves familiar with the horrors of pestilence, strove un- 
remittingly to arouse in their fellow-citizens a sense of 
the common danger, that the sources of contagion might 
be purified and rendered innocuous. But for the most 
part their efforts were ignored, or treated with contempt 
and mockery. 

And in due time a scourge of typhoid fell upon the 
city, devouring all before it. 

Then said the wiseacres to the physicians: “Fools and 
dreamers, see how your fine theories have broken down! 
You would make us believe that typhoid might be done 
away with, and behold how it flourishes! Of what 
worth are your insane fancies in the face of this real- 
ity ?” 

Then said other wiseacres: “Base worldlings, look 
upon the beauty and beneficence of this scourge! See 
how the petty self-seekings, the low material rivalries, of 
every-day life are forgotten! See how rich and poor, 
young and old, strong and weak, are knit together in the 
sense of a common destiny, that exalts humanity above 
itself! See how the sublime spirit of sacrifice, invisible 
in the garish sunlight of health, now shines forth like 
a splendid star !” 

Then said still other wiseacres: “Poltroons and weak- 
lings, too timorous to face the fundamental realities of 
existence! White-livered devotees of health-at-anv- 
price, blinded by base personal fear of typhoid, how 
could such as you realize that only in Disease do strong 
men like ourselves find opportunity and reward ?” 
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And still other wiseacres spake, saying: “Fanatics and 
ignoramuses, do you not know that typhoid always has 
existed, and so always must? It lies in human nature—- 
and which of you can change that?” 

Then said certain members of the clergy: “Scoffers 
and blasphemers, who would fly in the face of the Divine 
Purpose! Is it not written in Holy Scripture that ‘He 
that abideth in this city shall die by the pestilence,” and 
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‘The Lord shall make the pestilence cleave unto thee’? 
Who are you that dare to interfere with the appointed 
workings of Providence ?” 

This and much more they spake unto the physicians, 
with all manner of violent and abusive epithets. And 
meanwhile the scourge of typhoid swept on its course, 
devouring all before it. 


BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


| aes significant peace meetings to be held during the 
month of May are as follows: 

The Eighty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American 
Peace Society, Hotel Raleigh, Saturday, May 13, 2:30 
P. M. 

The Second World Court Congress to be held in New 
York City, May 2, 3, and 4. Headquarters, Hotel Bilt- 
more. The meetings to be held in Carnegie Hall. 

The Mohonk Arbitration and Peace Conference, May 
1%, 18, 19. 

The League to Enforce Peace, American Branch, 
First Annual National Assemblage, at the New Wil- 
lard Hotel, Washington, D. C., Friday and Saturday, 
May 26 and 27. 


. . « The American Peace Society has appointed the 
following delegates to the Second World Court Con- 
gress of the World Court League, to be held in New 
York City, May 2, 3, and 4: 
Wilbur F. Gordy, Arthur D. Call, Samuel T. 
Dutton, George W. Kirchwey, George E. 
Roberts. 


It has appointed the following delegates to the First 
Annual National Assemblage of the League to Enforce 
Peace, to be held in Washington, New Willard Hotel, 
Friday and Saturday; May 26 and 27: 


Jackson H. Ralston, Hon. James lL. Slayden, 
George W. White, Arthur D. Call, Frederick 
Lynch. 


. . . On the occasion of the 231st annual assembly of 
the Religious Society of Friends of Philadelphia and 
vicinity, held recently, the ancient Quaker testimony 
against war claimed serious attention. In the large sep- 
arate gathering of women Friends, the critical situation 
of our country and the difficulties with which its states- 
men are beset, and the confusion of ideals in the minds 
of the people, were discussed. The thought and sympa- 
thy of the assembly ran especially toward women every- 
where. It was decided to frame a message of love and 
Christian fellowship for all women of our Jand, which 
has since been sent out. The message reasserts faith in 
Christ’s law of love as the better way of dealing with 
human conflicts, and urges upon women the responsibil- 
ity of training rising generations in this law and to 
oppose the military spirit in State, school, and home. 


“What is national honor?” is one of the real ques- 
tions at issue between pacifists and militarists. William 
Lyon Phelps, voted for vears the most popular professor 
of Yale University, touched upon it recently in an ad- 
dress before the Connecticut Peace Society at Hartford. 


 diers, 


He argued that a nation’s honor consists in what it 
stands for, and that it is more of a disgrace to have 
blood spilt upon the flag than to have it spit upon. He 
has been bitterly attacked for his speech. Solon P. 
Davis, superintendent of a Hartford school, comes to his 
defense as follows, in a letter to the Hartford Courant, 
which had criticized Professor Phelps: 

“What is really involved is the honor of our country and 
the sacredness of the flag as its symbol, and in the question 
as to whether pride would not be the more appropriate word 
in the places where honor is often used? In what does the 
honor of the United States consist, and can it really be 
shaken by insult? 

“The old, old story of the Man of Nazareth has this pas- 
sage: ‘Then the soldiers of the governor took Jesus into the 
common hall and gathered unto him the whole band of sol- 
. and when they had plaited a crown of thorns 
they placed it upon his head, and a reed in his right hand, 
and they bowed the knee before him and mocked him, say- 
ing: “Hail! King of the Jews!” And they spit upon him 
and took the reed and smote him on the head.’ ; 

“A little earlier on the same fateful evening, when facing 
a mob bent upon destroying him, he said to one of his fol- 
lowers who would have led the others to his defense: ‘Put 
up the sword again into its place, for they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword.’ 

“Would the interests of the Kingdom of God have been 
better served had Jesus resented the insults of that last 
dread night and had called his followers to armed conflict? 
Was the honor of the Kingdom of God really touched by 
these insults? Did the Man of Nazareth utter a great truth 
in his gentle rebuke to his disciple who drew the sword on 
the night of his betrayal, authoritative for all his followers. 
or was he mistaken?” 


. . . How the people of the country really feel toward 
the subject of national defense may be learned as a 
result of a canvass just begun by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. It will be a thorough and 
comprehensive effort to ascertain country-wide senti- 
ment. A referendum has gone to 700 commercial 
bodies, to every State in the Union, representing some 
300,000 business men. Our insular possessions and 
many American chambers of commerce abroad will also 
be heard from. These commercial bodies will be asked 
to vote for or against recommendations contained in the 
report of a special committee. This committee recom- 
mends that the national defense forces, both on sea and 
land, should be increased, and our industrial resources 
so co-ordinated as “to make fully available the military, 
industrial, and financial strength of the nation.” It is 
urged that a council of national defense be created to 
assist in the development of “an adequate and contin- 
uing policy for national defense.” The committee rec- 
ommends a staff of industrial mobilization, organized 
and maintained in time of peace, to insure the most 
effective use of the economic resources of the United 
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States in case of war. It is advocated that a program 
of naval construction be adopted immediately, sufficient 
to restore the United States “at least to its position of 
second naval power in the Atlantic,” with a surplus in 
the Pacific “sufficient to protect the coasts, its posses- 
sions, its trade routes, the Canal Zone and adjacent 
territory.” The committee asks a general staff for the 
navy. A recommendation is made that the regular army 
be increased until, with its trained reserves, it shall be 
sufficient to furnish the first line of land defense as rec- 
ommended by the General Staff of the Army or by the 
Council of National Defense. The committee recog- 
nizes the military obligation equally with the civic obli- 
gation as a fundamental duty of democratic citizenship 
in a republic, and recommends that universal military 
training be adopted as a fundamental democratic prin- 
ciple of our military policy and be enforced by law. 


. The strength of the peace sentiment in the coun- 
try is showing itself in many ways as the crisis of the 
presidential campaign draws on. Talk of the formation 
of a new party, on a pacifist platform, is coming from 
several authoritative quarters. The recent endorsement 
of Henry Ford as the Republican nominee for Presi- 
dent by the voters of Michigan and Nebraska is a sig- 
nificant evidence of the fact that the army and navy 
enthusiasts have not yet stampeded the country. The 
League to Enforce Peace, of which ex-President Taft 
is the head, has started a movement to induce the con- 
ventions of the Republican and Democratic parties to 
adopt planks favoring the League’s program that the 
joint armed forces of the world be used to compel na- 
tions to resort to arbitration and conciliation before 
going to war for any cause. 


. An anti-war exhibit, used in connection with a 
speaking campaign against great increases in the army 
and navy, has been causing considerable interest and 
amusement in cities where it has been shown. The 
chief feature of the exhibit, which was in charge of the 
American Union Against Militarism, formerly Anti- 
Preparedness Committee, and the Woman’s Peace Party, 
was a model of an armored dinosaur named “Jingo,” 
and labeled “Dreadnaughtaurus Roosevelticus—all 
armor plate and no brains.” It was explained that this 
animal “had no intelligent foreign policy and is now 
extinct.” “Simp,” a parrot that had been taught to 
repeat the one word “Preparedness,” was another feat- 
ure that caused no little merriment. A figure of Uncle 
Sam, armed with modern weapons and wearing a gas- 
respirator, and labeled “All dressed up and no place to 
go;” two large relief maps one showing “The World as 
It is,” with the oceans and continents in their normal 
proportion, and the second, “The World as the Nervous 
Patriot Sees It,” with the Atlantic and Pacific shrunk 
to mere channels, North and South America contracted 
to island Belgiums, Japan and Germany magnified to 
the size of the United States, and bridges making a way 
for invading armies, and other similar graphic exhibits 
satirized the military alarmist propaganda. There were 
also exhibits showing the development of international 
arbitration as a substitute for war. 


. Reports of a strong sentiment in the middle West 
against increases in armament and for co-operative ideals 
for the United States have been brought back by the 


speakers who have been on the campaign against the ex- 
treme preparedness program in cities where President 
Wilson spoke for the administration plans- They found a 
surprisingly ready response to their appeal in practically 
every city they visited, being greeted by large crowds. 
The speakers were the Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, pastor 
of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City; Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, of the Free Synagogue, New York 
City; the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, of the Church of 
the Messiah, New York City; the Rev. Dr. Washington 
Gladden, of Chicago; Amos Pinchot, Prof. Scott Near- 
ing, Herbert Bibelow, Rev. A. A. Berle; James H. 
Maurer president of the Peennsylvania Federation of 
Labor, and John A. McSparran, of the National Grange. 
They went under the auspices of the Women’s Peace 
Party and the American Union Against Militarism. 


. The thirty-ninth convention of the North Ameri- 
can Young ,Men’s Christian Associations will be held at 
Cleveland, O., from May 12 to 16, this being the trien- 
nial gathering of representatives. Among important 
questions to be discussed are the opportunities for world 
service facing the movement in the crisis brought by the 
European war, and the problems of constructive action 
for a better world order of lasting peace when the war 
is ended. 


. . + More than 200 clergymen from all parts of the 
United States met at Garden City for a conference be- 
ginning Tuesday, April 25, to form a national commit- 
tee of churches to co-operate with similar committees 
in other countries in studying the problem of substi- 
tuting judicial methods for war in settling international 
disputes. The conference was part of a world-wide cam- 
paign to bring churches of many denominations together 
for common action to promote international friendship, 
both now and after this war. 


. Peace sentiment is showing itself in the colleges 
in various forms, some of them surprisingly demon- 
strative. In New York, both at Columbia and City 
College, pacifist students started an agitation against 
preparedness meetings addressed by such men as Gen. 
Leonard Wood and Hudson Maxim, urging drill for. the 
students. The protests took the form of heckling the 
speakers and of calling counter-meetings against the 
military ideal. A good deal of excitement followed in 
both places, and the anti-militarists were rather roughly 
handled by fellow-students before the disturbance was 
quited by the college authorities. In some 80 colleges 
more constructive action is being taken in the form of 
introducing courses in international law and diplomacy 
in the summer schools and regular curriculum. Bow- 
doin is one of the latest institutions to introduce this 
training in international thinking for its men. 


. . The members of the Senate have received from 
the Peace Association of the Society of Friends of Phila- 
delphia a letter of protest against the Chamberlain bill, 
providing for compulsory military education and train- 
ing for boys throughout the country. The protest is 
based not only on moral grounds, but also on the argu- 
ment that such education must interfere with the devel- 
opment of good will and with study along constructive 
lines, and that experts in physical training are agreed 
that military drill is not good for growing boys and 
fails to produce flexibility and initiative. 


- 


AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


The fifth annual meeting of the trustees of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace was held ai 
ihe headquarters of the Endowment, No. 2 Jackson 
Place, Washington, on Friday, April 21. There was an 
unusually large number of trustees present, some of 
them coming from such distant States as California, 
Washington, and Missouri. 

The annual report of the Executive Committee, de- 
tailing its operations during the year past, was sub- 
mitted by the president, the Honorable Elihu Root, and 
all its actions during the year unanimously approve}. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, Acting Director of the 
Division of Intercourse and Education, Dr. John B. 
Clark, Director of the Division of Economics and His- 
tory, and Dr. James Brown Scott, Director of the Divis- 
ion of International Law, submitted their annual re- 
ports. These several reports revealed the divisional! 
activities of the vear in full detail and were approved. 
A notable feature of the report of the Director of the 
Division of International Law was the submission of 
five important publications relating to different phases 
of international law, which are elsewhere referred to in 
this journal. 

All of the officers of the Endowment were unani- 
mously re-elected for the ensuing year, and with the 
transaction of routine business the trustees adjourned 
until next October. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL CONCIL- 
IATION. 


Officers and members of the Executive Committee 
were elected at the annual meeting in March of the 
American Association for International Conciliation, as 
follows: 

Nicholas Murray Butler, chairman; Stephen Henry Olin, 
vice-chairman; Robert A. Franks, treasurer; James Speyer. 
Seth Low, George Blumenthal, James LL. Slayden, Gano 
Dunn, Joseph P. Grace, Frederick P. Keppel, secretary. 


The resignation of the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott was 
accepted. New members of the Executive Committee 
are Gano Dunn, president of J. G. White & Company, 
and Joseph P. Grace, president of W. R. Grace & Com- 
pany. 

The budget of the association, adopted at the annual 
meeting, makes provision not only for the printing and 
distribution of the monthly documents, but for further 
co-operation with summer schools throughout the coun- 
try and with the International Polity Clubs, now in 
existence at thirty-three of the more important univer- 
sities and colleges. 

Since the last report the following pamphlets have 
been published and distributed by this association : 


December, 1915, ‘“‘Referendum on the Report of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Economic Results of the War and Ameri- 
ean Business.” (Reprinted by permission of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States.) 

January, 1916, “The Land Where Hatred Expires,” by 
Albert Léon Guérard, Professor of the History of French 
Culture, Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 

Special Bulletin, “Is Commerce War?” by Henry Ray- 
mond Mussey. (Reprinted with permission of the Colum- 
bia University Quarterly, September, 1915.) 


Special Bulletin, “Peace Literature of the War.” Mate- 
rial for the study of International Polity, by John Mez. 

February, 1916, “American Opinions of the World War” 
as seen by a German, by Eduard Bernstein; translated by 
John Mez. 


The following pamphlets have been distributed since 
the last report : 


“A Brief Bibliography of Books in English, Spanish, and 
Portuguese, Relating to the Republics Commonly Called 
Latin America. with Comments,” by Peter H. Goldsmith. 

“Opportunities for Foreign Students at Colleges and Uni- 
versities in the United States,” by Samuel Paul Capen. 

“Public. Society, and School Libraries” (of the United 
States), United States Bulletin, 1915, No. 25. 

“Henry Clay and Pan Americanism,” by John Bassett 
Moore (Spanish edition). 

“The United States as a World Power,” by Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler (Second edition—Spanish-Portuguese). 

“A New Era in the History of the American Nations,” by 
Charles H. Sherrill (Second edition—Portuguese). 

“For Better Relations with our Latin American Neigh- 
bors: A Journey to South America,” by Robert Bacon. 
(Distributed at the Request of the Carnegie Endowment.) 
(Spanish and English editions.) 

“El Triunfo del Verdadero Panamericanismo y Sus Rela- 
ciones con la Paz Universal,” by Rémulo S. Naén. 


To direct the attention of students to the problem of 
American foreign relations and diplomatic policy, a 
squad of university professors and instructors is touring 
forty-five colleges throughout the country under the 
auspices of the association. They are addressing the 
International Polity Clubs, groups formed for a scien- 
tific study of foreign affairs, war and peace, in such uni- 
versities as Harvard, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Cornell, 
Yale, Washington, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Louisiana, 
and Virginia. Among the speakers on tour are A. W. 
MacMahon and Leon Fraser, of Columbia; Prof. Leo S. 
Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania; Prof. C. A. 
Dykstra, University of Kansas; Prof. Manley 0. Hud- 
son, University of Missouri; Prof. A. C. Flick, of Syra- 
cuse; Prof. J. G. de Roulhae, University of North Caro- 
lina; Roland Hugins, of Cornell; Lewis S. Gannett, of 
Harvard, and Dr. John Mez. 


LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PRACE. 


The League to Enforce Peace is pushing its organiza- 
tion energetically. It has launched a State-wide cam- 
paign for “preparedness and peace” in Massachusetts 
from the headquarters of the World Peace Foundation. 
With the complete organization of the Massachusetts 
branch there were thirty-two States in the movement, 
and it was expected to have committees in all the cities 
of the State by May 1. The officers are as follows: 


State chairman, President Lowell, of Harvard University ; 
vice-presidents, Governor Samuel W. McCall, ex-Governor 
David I. Walsh, Adjutent General Charles H. Cole, Richard 
Olney, Charles Francis Adams, Henry V. Cunningham, 
Grafton D. Cushing, J. Wells Farley. Frederick P. Fish, 
Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, Louis A. Frothingham, the Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Henry Lee Higginson, Arthur M. Huddell. Robert Luce, 
President Richard C. Maclaurin, of Technology; the Rev. 
Alexander Mann, Judge James M. Morton, of Fall River; 
Judge Marcus Morton, the Rev. Philip S. Moxom, Guy Mur- 
chie. Dr. Lemuel Murlin, Robert Lincoln O’Brien, Samuel 
D. Parker, L. Clarke Seelye, Moorfield Storey, Gen. E. Leroy 
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Sweetser, E. V. R. Thayer, Thomas C. Thacher, Edward A. 
Thurston, Joseph Walker, and Prof. George G. Wilson. 


A Connecticut organization has been completed dur- 
ing the past month, with William Arnold Shanklin, 
president of Wesleyan University, as chairman of the 
State branch, and other officers as follows: 

Vice-presidents, Governor Marcus H. Holcomb, Charles F. 
Brooker, Ansonia; Bishop Chauncey Brewster, Hartford ; 
Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, and ex-Governor Frank 3. 
Weeks, Middletown; treasurer, W. H. Lee, New Haven; 
secretary, Horace P. Taft, Watertown. 

Parriotic Peace LEAGUE. 

An automobile campaign for arousing peace sentiment 
and opposing increases in military and naval expendi- 
ture has been begun by the Patriotic Peace League of 
Philadelphia. With a number of “peace cars,” which 
have been given for use by their owners, the campaign 
is being carried into the mill and country districts. The 
plan of action is to hold meetings for addresses, to dis- 
tribute literature on peace and internationalism, and to 
gather signatures from laborers and farmers for the 
league’s protest against the congressional program of 
increased armament. ‘The activities of the league have 
been so successful in arousing interest that opposition 
has taken the form of objection to continuation of the 
use of a ground-floor office in the Lincoln Building, 
where exhibits were displayed. ‘The league is seeking 
other quarters. 

One hundred and fifty men and women of Philadel- 
phia have volunteered in its work of education. Among 
the lecturers who are instructing the volunteers are M. 
Albert Linton, Stanley R. Yarnall, Anne Garrett Wal- 
ton, and Francis R. Taylor. The league is using quota- 
tions from such men as Washington, Franklin, Jeffer- 
son, Grant, and Sherman with much effect. It is also 
displaying a series of posters, which the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad has agreed to use along its line 
between Philadelphia and New York, in co-operation 
with the work for peace and rational legal settlement of 
international disputes. 


Woman’s Peace Parry. 


The members of the Woman’s Peace Party have been 
taking an active part in the fight against the introduc- 
tion of military training in the public schools and 
against the passage of bills pending in various States to 
make such training compulsory. In New York, where 
the pressure for legislation has been particularly strong, 
they have held many meetings and distributed much 
literature in protest. The party has also opened a new 
school for speakers in St. Louis under the auspices of 
the local branch. 

The Massachusetts branch has elected the following 
officers : 

President, Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Quiney A. Shaw, Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, and Mrs. Norwood P. Hallowell; treasurer, Mrs. 
John Richardson, Jr. 


FrepERAL CouNCcIL OF CHURCHES. 


The annual reports of the Federal Council of 
Churches have just been issued, and indicate the wide 
field of activities that churches of many denominations 
are now covering in co-operation for service. 


To paci- 
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fists the reports of the Commission on Peace and Arbi- 
tration, the Commission on Christian Education, and 
the Commission on the Peace Centenary will be of par- 
ticular interest. The annual reports of the general 
secretary and associate secretaries, including consider- 
able discussion of international questions, show how 
profoundly the churches are conscious of their respon- 
sibility for aid in the world crisis. 
Sourm ATLANTIC STares DEPARTMENT. 

The Atlanta Peace Society is co-operating very earn- 
estly with the Georgia Peace Society in an effort to 
keep military training out of the public schools. ‘he 
question has been before the Board of Education for 
some months, and final action is still delayed. On 
March 23, Dr. J. J. Hall, the Department Director, 
went before the board with a strong committee to oppose 
it, and with four petitions from different organizations. 
The Federation of Labor had previously sent its repre- 
sentative to speak against its passage. 


NortH CAROLINA PEACE CONVENTION. 


The fourth annual peace convention of the North 
Carolina Peace Society was held in Durham from 
March 31 to April 2, at an invitation from the Chamber 
of Commerce. ‘The program was prepared by Dr. L. L. 
Hobbs, of Guilford College. The Intercollegiate Peace 
Prize Contest was of a high order. Eight colleges par- 
ticipated. William Ray Shelton, of Trinity, won first 
prize, and Albert C. Reid, of Wake Forest College, took 
the second prize. The mass meeting on Sunday after- 
noon, April 2, was addressed by Dr. W. A. Brown, of 
Chicago. Dr. Charles Lee Smith, of Raleigh, made an 
interesting address on “A Sane Preparedness,” and 
Professor Gleason, of Trinity College, set forth the 
claim of the League to Enforce Peace. Dr. J. J. Hall 
addressed the high school students, and also a large body 
of men at East Durham early Sunday morning, and 
preached at the First Baptist Church later on “The 
Prince of Peace.” On Monday morning he addressed 
the ministers of the city, and then went on to Dunn, 
where he spoke in the Opera House that night. Dr. 
William A. Brown, of Chicago, addressed a Sunday 
mass meeting in Durham on “War and Peace.” 

The newly-elected officers of the North Carolina Peace 
Society are: President, James H. Southgate, of Dur- 
ham ; vice-presidents, Dr. J. Y. Joyner, of Raleigh; Dr. 
Charles Lee Smith, of Raleigh; Dr. W. L. Poteat, of 
Wake Forest; secretary, Dr. L. L. Hobbs, of Guilford 
College ; treasurer, Joseph G. Brown, of Raleigh ; repre- 
sentative director, Dr. L. L. Hobbs, Guilford College. 

‘The peace advocates had a cordial welcome, arranged 
by the local committee, headed by Mr. E. J. Bugg as 
chairman. 

Paciric Coast DEPARTMENT. 


The Department Director has given addresses to the 
following organizations since the last report: 


In Berkeley, Cal., to the Mothers’ Clubs of the Hillside 
School and the Oxford School, in opposition to military 
drill; to the Channing Auxiliary of the Unitarian Church 
and the Pacific Theological Seminary, on “Preparedness 
from the Peace Man's Point of View;” to the Woman's 
Peace Party twice. 

In Oakland, Cal., to the Socialist Club on the “Fallacies 
of ‘Preparedness ;’" to the Epworth League of the Eighth 
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Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church on the same topic from 
the Christian viewpoint. 

In Lodi, Cal., to the Emerson School and the Alameda 
District Convention of Federated Women on “The Fal- 
lacies of Preparedness.” 

In Los Gatos, Cal., to the Grammar School, the High 
School, the Civic Center, and the Montezuma Boys’ School, 
anti-preparedness speeches. 

In San Francisco, Cal., to the Woman's Peace Party, four 
times; to the Yerba Buena School Teachers’ Club; to the 
Mothers’ Club, laguna Honda School; the San Francisco 
Mothers’ Clubs; the Jewish Council of Women; the Presby- 
terian Ministers’ Association; the To Kalon Club. A de- 
bate with Col. R. M. Thompson, president of the Navy 
League of the United States, was held before the Economic 
Club of San Francisco. 


This department has co-operated with the Anti-Pre- 
paredness Committee at Washington, D. C., in securing 
many letters and protests to Congressmen against “pre- 
paredness.” The president of our Northern California 
Peace Society, William C. Allen, has written many ex- 
cellent articles for the press in opposition to prepared- 
ness, and especially in opposition to military drill in 
the schools. He has also delivered many addresses on 
these subjects. 

The Director acknowledges the helpful co-operation 
of the Woman’s Peace Party in California. 

Many high schools on this coast have recently been 
debating “Peace and Preparedness,” and have called on 
this department for material and briefs. At the request 
of the Extension Department of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Root has prepared a bibliography on “An 
International Court,” to be used by the high schools of 
California in their discussions on this theme. 

Since the last report there have been distributed to 
schools, clergymen, professional and business men over 
110,000 pages of peace literature. ‘There have also been 
printed 10,000 copies of a leaflet prepared by the Direc- 
tor, and entitled “Military Training in Our Public 
Schools—Twelve Objections,” and 3,000 copies of 
“Peace Advocates Vindicated,” by William C. Allen. 


New ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


Early in April the Department Director made his 
fourth trip to Maine since the beginning of the year. 
At Pittsfield, on April 5, he gave his lecture, “One Hun- 
dred Years of Peace,” before the students of the Maine 
Central Institute, and an address on “World Recon- 
struction After the War” before a union meeting of the 
churches that was held in the Free Baptist Church. 
While on his recent trip to New Hampshire he added 
two new appointments to his program, one of which was 
a sermon at St. John’s Episcopal Church, Claremont. 
and the other an address before Sullivan County Boys’ 
Y. M. C. A. Convention, at Charlestown, in co-operation 
with Y. M. C. A. workers from Dartmouth College. 
While on this trip he helped to arrange with the Execu- 
tive Committee of the New Hampshire Peace Society 
for the appointment of Miss Mary N. Chase, of Andover, 
as secretary of that society, to take the place of Mr. 
W. W. Thayer, of Concord, whose time is required for 
his law practice and his duties as secretary of the Board 
of Trade. Miss Chase is known in New Hampshire as 
the leader of the suffrage cause there for several years 
and as a worker in the movement for international 


peace. 


On April 10 Dr. Tryon opened the new lecture course 
of the East Boston Public Library with his lecture on 
the “Century of Peace.” He was a member of the 
Church Alliance Conference at Garden City, New York, 
April 25-28. 


MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCTETY. 


The Massachusetts Peace Society reports that the 
stereopticon lecture which it is offering for use at public 
meetings is arousing much interest. The society has 
recently had prepared another series of slides, shorter 
and more “popular,” for use in moving-picture theaters 
and similar places. No lecture is required in connection 
with this series; the fundamental principles of the peace 
movement are developed and explained on the slides 
themselves. 'The new series is to be used for the first 
time in the moving-picture theater at Randolph, Mass. 

Secretary Haskins spoke on “The War Against War” 
at a large public meeting at Hyannis, on April 16, under 
the auspices of the Woman’s Club. Mr. Haskins also 
addressed several hundred employees of the M. & (. 
Skirt Company, Boston, on March 31, and the Fales 
Club of Waltham, on March 28. 


JOINING THE ISSUE 


Controversy over a fact, affirmed by one side and denied 
by another, is known in law as an “issue.” Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called “joining the issue.” A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
ponents is first to “join the issue.” With this aim in view 
this department was started in our August number, and it is 
hoped that many of our readers will be stirred to add their 
wisdom to this process of “joining the issue.” Any intelli 
gent contribution to the problem, if not too long, will be 
welcomed.—THE EprtTor. 


Pa., April 17, 1916. 
To the Editor of the Apvocarre or Peace. 
Sik: The following open letter is at your service. 


Respectfully yours, 
JouHN TRAUTWINE, JR. 


Foots, 
An Open Letter. 


Hon. Boies Penrose, United States Senate. 

Dear Sir: In considering the matter of military “prepar- 
edness” our Senators and Representatives should give heed 
to the testimony of our military experts. 

In an address, recently presented to the Engineers’ Club 
of Philadelphia, Col. George A. Zinn, U. S. Army, says: 

Success in war depends upon superiority in mili- 
tary training and leadership, superiority in military 
strength and in material resources. 


In other words, if, after the expenditure of billions of 
dollars and.the enlistment or conscription of millions of 
men, we still fall short of superiority over whatever force 
is to attack us, we must endure failure, which means defeat 
and conquest. 

To avert this fate by military “preparedness” (Colonel 
Zinn assures us), nothing short of military superiority will 
avail. We must be worse than the worst. We must be 
more German than Germany. “Reasonable preparedness” 
spells assured defeat. 

What are our chances of attaining this necessary supe- 
riority? 

In a recent pamphlet the National Security League 
quotes Rear Admiral Davis as saying, before the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs, December, 1914: 
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I doubt if in five ycars we could get the navy up to 
a state of efficiency; for instance, such as that of one 
of the navies of Europe now. I doubt it very much. 
Whether we ever could accomplish it or not is, in 
fact, a debatable question. I have heard officers say 
it is impossible. 

And our army appears to be even more hopelessly 
unprepared. 


According to our own professional wilitarists, then, it 
would require from five years to eternity to bring ourselves 
into a state, not of superiority, but only of bare and ques- 
tionable equality, with our expected enemies, provided they 
were so polite as to suspend their own “preparedness” oper- 
ations and refrain from attacking us until we could catch 
up with them. 

But no one dreams that they would be so considerate. 
On the contrary, if we go in for “preparedness,” they will 
easily, in spite of our efforts, maintain their present im- 
measurable superiority over us; and, if they have any 
thought of attacking us, they will do this before we can 
even fairly begin our “preparations.” 

In the pamphlet already mentioned the National Security 
League quotes our late War Secretary. Garrison, as saying: 

In modern warfare a prepared enemy would pro- 
gress so far on the way to success in sir months, if 
his antagonist had to wait sir months to meet him, 
that such unprepared antagonist might as well con- 
cede defeat without contest. 


Colonel Zinn opens his Engineers’ Club address with the 
quotation : 
The fool never learns at all; the average man learns 
from experience; the wise man learns from the ex- 
perience of others. 


Our professional militarists are no fools. True, 
feverishly urge us to “prepare; but they of course know 
(and they have the honesty to tell us) that military “pre- 
paredness” is national suicide of a quite inexcusable idiocy. 

Our pacifists and mollycoddles are the wise, who learn by 
the experience of others with “preparedness” and _ mili- 
tarism. 

Our “patriots.” clamoring for “adequate preparedness,” 
are—those who “never learn at all.” 


Respectfully yours, 


JOHN C. TRAUTWINE, JR. 


HUILFORD CoLLeGE, N. C., April 13, 1916. 
To the Editor of the ApvocatTe oF 

Sir: I was pleased to have a copy of the matter pre- 
sented to the Committee on Naval Affairs, received some 
time ago. 1 do not see how you could have made a 
stronger presentation. 

Such discussions must have some beneficial effect, 
although we may not at once see what this is going 
to be. 

I want to tell you how much I value the ApvocaTr 
or Peace. The improvement in the paper is most 
marked. ‘The entire workmanship is attractive, and 
the matter you are printing is far more interesting te 
me than ever before, both on account of the wide range 
covered by the papers published and by the liberal, 
sound views of international and world questions. 

Yours truly, 
L. L. Hoss. 


Turts Mass., March 20, 1916. 
To the Editor of the ApvocaTr oF PEACE. 


Sir: Are you not, in your advocacy of peace, over- 
looking the true cause of war? When St. James says, 


“Whence come wars and fightings among you?” he does 
not mention preparedness or militarism ! 
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These seem to be symptoms of a disease, not causes of 
a disease. Does carrying an insurance policy cause 
death? Thirty years ago I was in Germany. My Ger- 
man friends were prepared for war and expecting war, 
but they did not get it. For over a generation Germany 
has been prepared for war and has not got it. Nor do 
we know that it would have come when it did, save for 
the Servian bomb. Those who attribute this war to 
“Prussian militarism,” are they not perhaps guilty of 
the very sin that has brought on this and all other 
wars, to wit, race hatred ? 

As long as we are too “proud to fight” we are in dan- 
ger of getting into a fight and getting whipped. As 
long as we look down on the Mexicans as “greasers,” 
who are not worth getting into a quarrel about, Mexico 
will be a danger to us. The minute we realize that the 
Mexican is just as much a child of God as ourselves and 
is entitled to a chance for “life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness,” to education and order, we shall be pre- 
pared, not to be neutral, but to co-operate with those 
who seek these aims, even if it means going into Mexico, 
not merely to hunt down and have revenge on one ban- 
dit, but to organize, feed, clothe, pay, educate, and civil- 
ize a Mexican constabulary that shall be a nucleus of a 
higher civilization. Our present action in Mexico is 
not called war, but it ts war—a useless war. The avc- 
tion | propose above would be called war, but were we 
properly prepared with a hundred good aeroplanes and 
a hundred good officers, who had respect for and the 
respect of the Mexicans, it would lead to a higher and a 
lasting peace. 

| see little in your paper about the danger of those 
who yelp about the yellow peril—those who look down 
on the “nigger” or the “Hun” or the “Dago.” 

Were I you I would put 90 per cent of my space on 
those matters and 10 per cent on the danger of letting 
mercantile interests involve us in war and none at all 
on “universal service” or “preparedness.” Are good 
boxers likely to get into a street brawl? Are champion 
rifle and revolver shots fond ef shooting at anything but 
a target? Not so far as I have known them. They are 
content with the sport. And so it would be with uni- 
versal service. Those who had been through it would 
be no more fire-eaters than the Knights ‘Templar. 

Very respectfully, 
Aurrep C, LANe. 


The experience of history seems to indicate that the 
“sport,” for those who make a profession of training for 
war, is war itself, and that their tendency is to get into it, 
Ilowever that may be regarded, we believe that if the writer 
will give consideration to the whole policy of the Apvocatr. 
or Peace, he will find no little discussion of the issues 
which he raises. Certainly we agree with him about the 
necessity of facing the racial and economic conflicts that 
lead to war, although we do not agree about our right to 
“civilize” Mexico by military methods.—Tikr Eprror. 


The library of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, is en- 
deavoring to complete its set of the ApvocaTE or PEACE 
and its predecessor, AMERICAN ADVOCATE or PrACE. 
Any of our readers who may have numbers for the 
years between 1836 and 1892, of which they are will- 
ing to dispose, are requested to write to the college libra- 
rian, 
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PEACE AND WAR MEASURES BEFORE 
CONGRESS 


64th Congress, First Session 


(Legislation is introduced into either House of Congress, and bills 
or resolutions are numbered consecutirely as filed. They are imme- 
diately referred to the appropriate committee, whose reports bring 
them to the originating House for passage. The following abbre- 
viations are employed: 8., Senate Bill; H. R., House of Repre-- 
sentatives Bill; J. Res., Joint Resolution; Con. Res., Concurrent 
Resolution; Res., Resolution; Rept., Report; bills approved by the 
President become statutes, public or private, and are numbered in 
the order of enactment.) 


International Affairs. 


Mr. Mc ore of Pennsylvania: Resolution (II, Res. 145) di- 
recting the Ways and Means Committee to inquire whether 
the President and the Senate may negotiate a treaty with 
Colombia, modifying or repealing laws providing for reve- 
nue without action on the part of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to report thereon: to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. McLean of Connecticut: bill (S. 1359) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to erect a monument at Valpa- 
raiso, Chile; to the Committee on the Library. 


Mezico. 


Mr. Austin of Tennessee: Resolution (H. Res. 186) re- 
questing the President of the United States to furnish to the 
House of Representatives information showing expenditures 
on account of the occupation of Vera Cruz, Mexico, by the 
armed forces of the United States; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the War Department. 

Mr. Dyer of Missouri: Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 190) 
authorizing the President to call for volunteers to protect 
lives and property of citizens of the United States in Mex- 
ico; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Lewis of Illinois: A bill (S. Res. 146) to condemn 
those furnishing Villa and his forces with supplies to be 
used in opposing the United States; ordered to lie over 
under the rule. 

Mr. McLemore of Texas: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
199) opposing the withdrawal of the United States troops 
from Mexico and authorizing and directing the President 
to send such reinforcement as may be necessary to accom- 
plish the purposes of the expedition; to the Committee on 
Yoreign Affairs. 


Munitions Plant and Defense Establishment. 


Mr. Ashurst of Arizona: A bill (S. 5069) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, and the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make an investigation and re- 
port as to the necessity, suitability, and practicability of the 
erection of Government-owned and operated plants for the 
fixation of atmospheric nitrogen; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Mr. Austin of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 680) to provide 
for the erection of an Army and Navy hospital at Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Chamberlain of Oregon: A bill (S. 4876) to provide 
for an increase in the number of cadets at the United States 
Military Academy; to the Committee on Military Affairs: 
reported back (S. Rept. 265) ; debated ; amended and passed 
Senate; to House Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Coudy of Maryland: A bill (TT. R. 8355) to amend 
section 28 of the act entitled “An act to reorganize and in- 
crease the efficiency of the personnel of the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps of the United States,” approved March 3, 1899; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Farr of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13341) to further 
promote the efficiency of the Naval Reserve, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Hull of Iowa: A bill (HI. R. 14841) to appropriate 
$700,000 for a building and facilities for the manufacture 
of aeroplanes at the Rock Island Arsenal; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Jones of Washington: A bill (S. 5067) to regulate 
commerce between the United States and foreign countries, 
to restore and maintain American ships in the foreign trade, 
to aid in the national defense and promote the general wel- 
fare; to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. Lieb of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13838) to establish a 


department of aviation and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. McArthur of Oregon (by request): A bill (H. R. 
13420) granting an award for any discovery, device. inven- 
tion, attachment. fixture, or applied principle whereby the 
speed of any battleship, battle cruiser, or vessel of the 
United States Navy, or in the service of the United States, 
now being propelled by power, may be increased without the 
additional use of fuel or increased power, and providing for 
the payment of said award; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. Myers of Montana: A bill (S. 5378) to provide for 
an investigation to determine the best means of furnishing 
an adequate supply of nitrie acid for military purposes by 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen with hydroelectric 
power, or by other means; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Mr. Platt of New York: A bill (H. R. 59) to regulate the 
filling of vacancies in the corps of cadets at the United 
States Military Academy not otherwise provided for by ex- 
isting law; to the Committee on Military Affairs. s 

Mr. Poindexter of Washington: A bill (S. 4505) appro- 
priating money to equip Puget Sound Navy Yard for battle- 
ship construction; to the Committee on Naval Affairs; 8. 
Rept. 216; debated; passed Senate; to House Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Rainey of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 15424) to establish 
and maintain the American school army and to organize 
and equip the American reserve army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. Saulsbury of Delaware: A bill (S. 5316) to provide 
for a supply of nitric acid available for the national defense 
through utilization of water power; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs; debated. 

Mr. Slayden of Texas: A bill (H. R. 13227) to provide 
adequate supply depots and terminal facilities at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Slayden of Texas: A bill (H. R.-13228) to enlarge 
the military reservation at Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Smith of South Carolina: A bill (S. 4971) to author- 
ize the designation and withdrawal of water-power sites and 
the construction of water-power and other plants by the 
United States for the manufacture of nitrates. and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. Smith of Maryland: A bill (S. 5401) to aid the State 
of Maryland to construct a military and post road to be 
known as the National Defense Highway, connecting the 
United States Naval Academy grounds at Annapolis, the 
capital of Maryland, and the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the District of Columbia; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. Sweet of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 14615) authorizing the 
establishment of a plant at or near Dubuque, Towa, for the 
manufacture of munitions and implements of war; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Thompson of Kansas: A bill (S. 4518) providing for 
an increase in number of midshipmen at the United States 
Naval Academy : to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. Thompson of Kansas: A bill (S. 4519) providing for 
an increase in number of cadets at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Tillman of South Carolina: A bill (S. 1417) to erect 
a factory for the manufacture of armor: laid on table: to 
Committee on Naval Affairs; S. Rept. 115: debated: unani- 
mous-consent agreement for vote agreed to; amended and 
passed Senate; to House Committee on Naval Affairs; H. 
Rept.. 497. 

Mr. Works of California: A bill (S. Res. 152) requesting 
the Secretary of War to furnish information relative to the 
military force in the State of California; agreed to. 

Mr. Works of California: A bill (S. Res. 153) requesting 
the Secretary of the Navy to furnish information relative 
to the number of warships and vessels of all kinds on the 
Pacific coast; agreed to. 


National. 


Mr. Britten of Illinois: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 181) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to withdraw the United 
States Army from the Philippine Islands; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
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Mr. Burnett of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 10384) to regulate 
the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens in 
the United States; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization; H. Rept. 95; debated; amended and passed 
House. 

Mr. Carlin of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 755) to incorporate 
the Boy Scouts of America, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary ; H. Rept. 130; debated; passed 
House; to Senate Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. Ferris of Oklahoma: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 23) 
creating a commission to investigate the present methods 
employed in handling Indian affairs, terminating the treaty 
relations between the Government and the Indian, to pro- 
mote industry and self-reliance among the Indians, and for 
the Indians’ general advancement, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Hitchcock of Nebraska: A bill (S. 381) to declare the 
purpose of the people of the United States as to the future 
political status of the people of the Philippine Islands, and 
to provide a more autonomous government for those islands ; 
to the Committee on the Philippines (S. Rept. 18) ; debated ; 
passed Senate; to House Committee on Insular Affairs; H. 
Rept. 499. 

Mr. Jones of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9533) to provide a 
civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs; H. Rept. 77; made 
privileged ; debated. 

Mr. Madden of Illinois: A bill (TI. Res. 194) authorizing 
the Committee on the Judiciary to investigate the lobbying 
activities of the Du Pont Powder Co. and other; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Sherman of Illinois: A bill (S. J. Res. 115) author- 
izing the withdrawal of United States troops from the Phil- 
ippines; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Stephens of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10385) making ap- 
propriations for the current and contingent expenses of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with various Indian tribes, and for other purposes, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917; to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union; from Committee 
on Indian Affairs; H. Rept. 87; passed House; Senate Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs; amended, S. Rept. 244; debated; 
amended and passed Senate; to House Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

National Defense. 


Mr.-Casey of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13622) for or- 
ganizing and creating an efficient reserve and defense force 
of citizen soldiery for national defense among the members 
of the military societies and fraternities; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Chamberlain of Oregon: A bill (S. 4840) for making 
further and more effectual provision for the national de- 
fense, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs; S. Rept. 262; debated; indefinitely postponed (see 
bill H. R. 12766). 

Mr. Gardner of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 179) 
requesting the Secretary of War to send to the House of 
Representatives a statement showing the number of persons 
in the United States who have receieved a military training 
within the last 10 years; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Mr. Hay of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 12766) to increase the 
efficiency of the Military Establishment of the United 
States; from Committee on Military Affairs (H. Rept. 297) ; 
debated; amended and passed House; referred to Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs; reported with amendment ; 
passed Senate. 

Mr. Hay of Virginia: Resolution (H. J. Res. 180) pro- 
viding for an increase of the enlisted men of the army in an 
emergency ; debated and passed House; referred to Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs; reported back; debated and 
passed Senate; examined and signed; presented to the 
President ; approved; public resolution No. 11; index No. 
VIL. 
Mr. Morin of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 138279) for or- 
ganizing and creating an efficient reserve and defensive 
force of citizen soldiery for national defense from among 
the members of organized societies and fraternities; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Perker of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 14477) further 
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to increase the efliciency of the Military Establishment of 
the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Rainey of Dlinois: A bill (H. R. 11717) to increase 
the efficiency of the United States Cavalry and Artillery; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Sherley of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 14803) making 
appropriations for fortifications and other works of de- 
fense, for the armament thereof, for the procurement of 
heavy ordnance for trial and service, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. Tilson of Connecticut: A bill (TH. R. 13472) to make 
further and more effectual provision for the national de- 
fense, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Neutrality. 


Mr. Cary of Wisconsin: A bill (H. J. Res. 179) providing 
for the seizure of arms and ammunition; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. Dyer of Missouri: A bill (H. Res. 168) directing the 
Secretary of State to furnish information relative to seizure 
of United States mails; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Hitchcock of Nebraska: A bill (S. Res. 148) to re- 
quest the Secretary of State to furnish the Senate certain 
information relative to the present attitude of the British 
government concerning the shipment of supplies to the suf- 
fering people of Poland; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Howard of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 13916) laying an 
embargo upon crude petroleum, etc.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. Lewis of Illinois: A bill (S. Res. 140) to designate a 
day on which the people of this country may express their 
sympathy by contributing toward the relief of the Lithu- 
anians in the war zone; ordered to lie over under the rule. 

Mr. McLemore of Texas: Resolution (H. Res. 148) that 
the House express the determination of the people and Gov- 
ernment of the United States both to uphold all American 
rights and to exercise care, consideration, and wisdom in 
avoiding actions which tend to bring American citizens and 
American interests into the zone of conflict where the pas- 
sions of war are raging; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Tague of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 196) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to ascertain the 
amount of Anglo-French or other foreign bonds owned out- 
right by the national banks of the United States or depos- 
ited with them as collateral security for loans; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


The Pope recently addressed to the Vicar-General 
of the Holy See, Cardinal Basil Pompili, a letter ap- 
proving special almsgivings for the relief of the children 
of those fallen in the war and expressing again his pro- 
found desire to see peace restored. The following ex- 
tract reflects the attitude of the head of the Catholic 
Church toward all war: 


“From the earliest days of Our pontificate, in the anguish 
of Our heart before this cruel spectacle, We urged repeat- 
edly Our exhortations and Our counsels upon the contending 
nations, in order to induce them to lay down their arms, and 
to settle their dissensions, according to the requirements of 
human dignity, by pacific consultation. Throwing Ourself 
aus it were among the belligerents, as a father might do be- 
tween sons at strife, We have entreated them, in the name 
of that God Who is Himself Love infinite, to renounce the 
purpose of mutual destruction, to declare clearly once for 
all, whether directly or indirectly, what are the ainis and 
objects of each nation, bearing in mind, as far as is just and 
practicable, the several national aspirations, but accepting, 
where need is, for the sake of equal good in the general 
commonwealth of nations, whatever sacrifice of self-love or 
selfish interest may be demanded. That was, that is, the 
only way to calm this monstrous conflict according to the 
dictates of justice, and to reach a peace profitable not to one 
alone of the contending parties, but to all, and thus a peace 
equitable and lasting.” 
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this discussion of the question of military preparedness, one 
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America. In his earlier works on “Pan Americanism,” “The 
Rise of the American People,” and “Pan Germanism”’ Prof. 
Usher displayed a faculty of original and thought-provoking 
analysis of international problems. His latest work brings 
this faculty to bear upon the immediate issues of diplomacy 
and preparedness facing the United States. Upon an argu- 
ment that this nation must recognize fundamental economic 
and military handicaps which render it impossible to think 
of quickly making it a dominant world force, he bases such 
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concession of the control of the Pacific to Japan in exchange 
for denial of citizenship rights in America. the renunciation 
of the Monroe Doctrine and much of Pan Americanism, and 
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America. Few readers will accept the writer’s premises or 
conclusions, but they will find his chapters an excellent 
mental stimulant and a clarifier of their own views and of 
their reasons for holding them. 
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Horace J. Rice, Exec. Secretary, 523 Lyman Bldg. 


THE MINNESOTA PEACE Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cyrus Northrop, LL. D.. President. 
Martin F. Falk, Sec., 15 N. 6th St., Minneapolis. 
Section: Minneapolis Peace Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rev. Samuel L. Haworth, President. 
George H. Selover, 1770 Knox Ave., Secretary. 
Section: Northfield Peace Society, Northfield, Minn. 
Donald J. Cowling, President, Carleton College. 
Prof. E. T. Towne, Secretary. 
Section: St. Paul Peace Society, St. Paul, Minn. 
Samuel G. Iverson, President, 786 Laurel Ave. 
Miss Magdalen Kasmirski, Sec.-Trsr., 573 Otttawa Av, 


THE MissourRI PEACE SOCIETY. 
Rev. W. C. Bitting, D. D., President. 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
Section: The Columbia Peace Society, Columbia, Mo. 
Dr. R. H. Jesse, President. 
Manley O. Hudson, Secretary. 


THE NEBRASKA PEACE Socrety, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Hon. Don L. Love, President. 
Rey. A. L. Weatherly, Secretary, 1834 S. 25th St. 


THE New HAMPSHIRE PEACE SOCIETY. 
Ernest Fox Nichols, President, Hanover, N. H. 
Section: The Derry Peace Society, Derry, N.H. 
Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, President. 
Rev. G. Haslam, Secretary. 
Section: T'he William Ladd Peace Society, Exeter, N. H. 
Prof. J. A. Tufts, President. 
Mrs. William Burlingame, Secretary. 


Tue New York Peace Society, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Andrew Carnegie, President. 
William H. Short, Secretary. 


Section: Auburn Peace Society, Auburn, N. Y. 
Hon. William Collier, President. 
W. S. Ewell, Secretary. 

Section: Hudson Peace Society, Hudson, N.Y. 
Hon. Samuel Coffin, President. 
Hon. John W. Gillette, Secretary. 
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and Mohawk Rivers Peace Society, 


Hudson 


Section : 
Albany. 
William Gorham Rice, President. 
Frederick E. Wadhanis, Secretary, 37 Tweddle Bldg. 
Section: Niagara Peace Society, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Hon. Peter A. Porter, President, Niagara Falls. 
Jas. Wi. Rand, Jr., Secretary. 
Section : Poughkeepsie Peace Society, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Prof. Jean C. Bracq, President. 
Edward F. Carey, Secretary. 
THE NEW York ITALiIan PEACE Society. 
Hon. A. Zucea, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2046 First Ave., N. Y. 
THE Prace Norfolk, Va. 
Stuart Nye Hutchison, President. 
Vernon l’Anson, Secretary, Seaboard Bank Bldg. 


NortTH CAROLINA PEACE Society, Raleigh, N.C. 
James H. Southgate, President. 
Dr. L. L. Hobbs, Guilford College, Secretary. 


THE OREGON PEACE Society, Oregonian Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Judge William D. Fenton, President. 
William H. Galvani, Secretary. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY. 
Thomas Raeburn White, President. 
J. Augustus Cadwallader, Exec. See., Lincoln Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Section: The Cumberland Valley Peace Society. 
Dr. W. Z. Bentz, President. 
Mrs. Robt. H. Thomas, Jr., Sec.. Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Section: The Pittsburgh Peace Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hon. Joseph Buffington, President. 
Marvin F. Scaife, Secretary, 313 Sixth Ave. 
Section: Titusville Peace Society, Titusville, Pa. 
Rev. Samuel Semple, President. 
Cc. E. Martin, Secretary. 
THE RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS PEACE 
Society, Providence, R. I. 
Hon. William Paine Sheffield, Pres., Newport, R. I. 
Robert P. Gifford, Secretary. 


THE TENNESSEE PEACE Socier, Chattanooga. Tenn. 


Dr. J. J. Hall, Acting Secretary. 

THE Uran Peace Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Governor William Spry, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 


THE VERMONT PEACE Society, Montpelier, Vt. 
Hon. Frank Plumley, President. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON PEACE Society, Seattle, Wash. 
Rev. J. D. O. Powers, President. 
Mrs. H. P. Fish, Sec., 4706 Fourteenth Ave. N. E. 
THE WASHINGTON (D.C) PEACE Society. 
Arthur Ramsay, President, Fairmont Seminary. 
Thomas W. Walton, Secretary. 
THE WISCONSIN PEACE Society, Madison, Wis. 
Hon. Wm. H. Hatton, President, New London. 
Prof. Arnold B. Hall, Secretary, 408 No. Henry St. 


Tue YouNnGsTOWN PEACE Society, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Carroll Thornton, President. 
Dr. J. W. Van Kirk, Secretary. 


AFFILIATED SOCIETIES. 

COMMISSION ON PEACE AND ARBITRATION OF THE FEDERAL 
CouUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 

Dr. C. S. Macfarland, Sec., 105 BE. 22d St., N. Y. City. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Prof. S. F. Weston, Secretary, Yellow Springs, Obio. 
PEACE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 
Prof. Allen D. Hole, President, Richmond, Ind. 
Isaac Wilson, Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


President 
Grorce W. KircHwey, New York City 
Honorary Secretary 
BenJaAMin F. TrursLoop, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Secretary 
Artuour Derertn Catt, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Treasurer 
GrorGe W. Wire, President National Metropolitan Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Vice-Presidents , 
THEODORE E. Burton, Cleveland, Ohio. WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan, Lincoln, Neb. 
he ANDREW CarNeGIE, New York City. Witiiam H. Tarr, New Haven, Conn. 


DEPARTMENTS 


: New England: James L. Tryon, Director, 6 Beacon Central West: Haroitp G. TowNsenp, Director, 116 S. 

“a St., Boston, Mass. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 

F New York-New Jersey: Samuren T. Durron, Director, Pacific Coast: Roperr C. Roor, Director, 1119 Hobart 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City. Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


South Atlantic States: James J. Hat, Director, 
321 North Boulevard, Atlanta, Ga. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


om DIRECTORS AT LARGE: Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Milton, Mass. 
Wilbur F. Gordy, Hartford, Conn. 
George W. Kirchwey, 54 Morningside Drive, New York Sidney L. Gulick, D. D., 105 E. 22d St., New York City 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Newton Highlands, Mass. James J. Hall, D. D., Atlanta, Ga. 
Arthur Deerin Call, Washington, D. C. Hon. Walter L. Hensley, Farmington, Mo. 
George W. White, Washington, D. C. L. L. Hobbs, Guilford College, N. C. 
B Richard Bartholdt, St. Louls, Mo. Frederick Lynch, D. D., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Pe Eugene Levering, Baltimore, Md. Theodore Marburg, Baltimore, Md. 
Rockwell Harmon Potter, D. D., Hartford, Conn. Edwin D. Mead, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 
Jackson H. Ralston, Washington, D. C. Bliss Perry, Cambridge. Mass. 
George E. Roberts, National City Bank, New York William H. Short, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
aes Hon. James L. Slayden, Washington, D. C. Wiiliam W. Thayer, Concord, N, H. 
* Jay T. Stocking, D. D., Upper Montclair, N. J. Robert Watchorn, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Thomas Raeburn White, Philadelphia, Pa. Arthur L. Weatherly, Lincoln, Neb. 


Frank F, Williams, Erie Co. Bank Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y¥. 


REPRESENTATIVE DIRECTORS : 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 


Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston, Mass. 


a George Herman Borst, 277 S. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. George W. Kirehwey, er officio, New York 
oe George Burnham, Morris Building, Philadelphia, Pa. George W. White, ex officio, Washington, D. C. 
~4 J. Reuben Clark, Jr., Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D. C. Arthur Deerin Call, er officio, Washington, D. C. 
4 William Knowles Cooper, Y. M. C. A., Washington, D. C. Richard Bartholdt, St. Louis, Mo. 
a: George L. Crosman, 564 Forest Ave., Portland, Me. Rockwell Harmon Potter, D. D., Hartford, Conn. 
am. Mrs. Mattie B. Davis, Orlando, Fla. Jackson H. Ralston, W ashington, Dp. 
a : Samuel T. Dutton, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City Hon. James L. Slayden, Washington, D. C. 
og Samuel J. Elder, Boston, Mass. Jay T. Stocking, D. D., Upper Montclair. N. J. 
HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 
iw, Lyman Abbott, 287 4th Ave., New York Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago, Ill. 
‘s Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago, Il. David Starr Jordan, Stanford University, Cal. 
Fi Joshua L. Baily, 32 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa Hon. Sumner I. Kimball, Washington, D. C. 
, oe Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, Me. Bishop William Lawrence, Boston, Mass. 
i Gilbert Bowles, 30 Koun Machi, Mita Shiba, Tokyo, Japan Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Winchester, Mass. 
Pres, S. P. Brooks, Baylor University, Waco, Texas Pres. 8. C. Mitchell, Delaware College, Newark, Del. 
Dean Charles R. Brown, New Haven, Conn. Hon. John Bassett Moore, New York City 
Pres. E. E. Brown, New York University, New York Mrs. Philip N. Moore, St. Louis, Mo. 
Pres, William Lowe Bryan, Bloomington, Ind. William A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 
¥ Judge Thomas Burke, Seattle, Wash. Philip S. Moxom, Springfield, Mass. 
: Francis FE. Clark, Boston, Mass. L. H. Pillsbury, Derry, N. H. 
Na P. P. Claxton, Washington, D. C. lion. William L. Putnam, Portland, Me. 
oe Sefiora Angela 0. C. de Costa, Buenos Aires, Argentina Judge Henry Wade Rogers, New Haven, Conn. 
i Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Vlain, Mass. Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Ihiladelphia, Pa. 
Hon. Charles W. Fairbanks, Indianapolis, Ind. James Brown Scott, Washington, D. C. 
Everett 0. Fisk, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. Pres. W. F. Slocum, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Milton, Mass. Mrs. Ruth H. Spray, Salida, Colo. 
a Hon. John W. Foster, Washington, D. C. Pres. Edmund Stanley, Wichita, Kansas. 
Bis Thomas Edward Green, Plaza Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Pres. M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
i Hiram Hadley, Mesilla Park, New Mexico Pres. C. F, Thwing, Cleveland, Ohio 
Scott F. Hershey, Angola, Ind. Pres. George E. Vincent, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bishop FE. E. Hoss, D. D., Meth. ’'ub. House, Nashville, Tenn. James Wallace, 167 Lincoln Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
W. G. Hubbard, Sandy Lake, Pa. Pres. Henry C. White, Athens, Ga. 
Charles E. Jefferson, New York City A. E. Winship, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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